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‘‘Daddy, what an ass you are!’ | 


This was the final sentence in an argument 
between Bronislaw Malinowski, the noted 
anthropologist, and his five year old 
daughter. What would have happened if 
you had said that to your father twenty or 
thirty years ago? How should modern par- 
ents handle the New Generation? Read — 


THE NEW 








GENERATION 


The Intimate Problems of Modern Parents and Children 





The old paregoric bottle is gone from the 
medicine closet, but some people still 
believe that washing out a child’s mouth 
with soap and water will improve the 
child’s speech. 

What modern parents need is a chance 
to catch up with the new psychology and 
the new education, and to learn how to 
apply this knowledge to the job of rear- 
ing children. Modern parents pride them- 
selves on their up-to-date scientific care 
of their children’s health with vitamins 
and light rays, inoculations and the se- 
crets of nutrition. It is time to devote an 
equal amount of intelligence to the psy- 
chological care of children. 

And here is the guide book, written by 


Edited by 


V. F. Calverton and Samuel D. Schmalhausen 
With an Introduction by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


eminent authorities— psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, educators, physicians, anthro- 
pologists, and writers. These authorities 
have anticipated every variety of paren- 
tal problem: the treatment of fears, com- 
plexes, pervefsions and obscenities; the 
promotion of intelligence and creative 
ability; the elimination of temper, stub- 
bornness, and lying; the proper condi- 
tioning for mental health and for avoid- 
ing injurious chastisement, suppression, 
and restraint. 

John B. Watson declares, “Once a 
child’s character has been spoiled by bad 
handling, which can be done in a few 
days, who can say that the damage is ever 


repaired?” 


Among the 33 contributions: 


After the Family—What? . . by John B. Watson 


Parenthood —Basis of Social Structure . . . 
woe te ee by Bronislaw Malinowski 


Adolescence, Primitive and Modern. . . . 
eo Ce os be ee Ss by Margaret M 


Talent and Genius in Children. . . . .. 
oe Cat i ee et by Lewis M. Terman 


Perversion in Children. . . by Havelock Ellis 
Obscenity in Children . . by Phyllis Blanchard 
Frigidity in Mothers. . . . by Wilhelm Stekel 


The Artist and His Children. . . . .. 
ieee eS 2S by Sherwood Anderson 


Don’t spoil your children with 
“bad handling.” Order this book 
with the coupon below 














To your bookseller, or N-M7 
THE MACAULAY COMPANY, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me THE NEW GENERATION, for 
which | enclose $5.00 (plus 25c postage). 
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Note: if you prefer C.O.D., simply sign and mail 
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ENATOR BORAH was at his best when he opened the 
attack upon Judge Parker’s confirmation. He showed 
that the judge’s reasoning was faulty in the Red Jacket 
case; that the precedent he cited, the Hitchman case, was 
not a proper one, thereby demolishing the Parker contention 
that he was compelled to follow the Supreme Court’s reason- 
ing. As for the judge’s own defense in his letter to Senator 
Overman, we find it distinctly weak; indeed, the press dis- 
patches report that it did not help but injured his case. 
Meanwhile, in addition to the letter we publish elsewhere, 
we have letters from Congressman Charles A. Jonas of 
North Carolina and Wyndham R. Meredith, a former 
president of the Virginia bar, pointing out that the editor 
of The Nation in his letter to “My Dear Senator” on the 
Parker case failed to note that it was Judge Parker 
who declared the Richmond anti-Negro segregation ordi- 
nance unconstitutional. This is true; it was an oversight. 
But Judge Parker was clearly bound by the Supreme Court 
precedents because that body had twice unanimously out- 
lawed two such ordinances. There was no possibility of 
misinterpreting this precedent. Nor does this affect the fact 
that in his campaign for the governorship of North Carolina 
he took the familiar Southern position that Negroes should 
not be permitted, and do not wish, to participate in politics. 
We are glad to record the fact that Mr. Jonas and Mr. 
Meredith praise Judge Parker in the highest terms. 





“THE AMERICAN DELEGATION has arrived from 

England blowing its own horn, more than content 
with its achievements. Let no one, however, be so unkind 
as to ask any member, publicly or privately, just what con- 
tribution or concrete proposal the American delegation ad- 
vanced beyond Mr. Stimson’s fortunately abortive suggestion 
that by way of disarmament the United States build one 
more battleship. It is plainly not his fault that we are 
actually to destroy two of our older vessels of this type. Mr. 
Stimson himself is coming in for severe criticism from mem- 
bers of the press for his mishandling of the American press 
representatives in London. Karl Bickel, head of the United 
Press, has taken the most unusual course of publicly protest- 
ing because during the entire conference the American dele- 
gates never gave a single “formal interview revealing to the 
American people any important news facts or affording them 
to any degree important interpretative background material,” 
although they gave a number of radio talks to the entire 
country—talks which could not appear in the press for from 
twelve to thirty-six hours thereafter. Frank Simonds, too, 
declares that Mr. Stimson held to “a policy of complete and 
uncompromising silence,” and “refused all access to himself 
in press conferences such as MacDonald gave occasionally 
and Grandi, Tardieu, and Briand frequently.” 


UT THE WORST PERFORMER among our 
American officials of the London conference is Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett, chief of the navy bureau of 
aeronautics. Having come from the gathering which, so 
President Hoover, the Admiral’s Commander-in-Chief, has 
informed us, “has been able finally to turn the tide of con- 
stantly increasing naval arms and to end the poison of sus- 
picion and ill-will generated by constant rivalry in construc- 
tion,” the Admiral backed up his chief by demanding 
. parity in merchant marine. A merchant marine is a 
large part of sea power. A navy is only part of it. As 
long as we have a merchant marine inferior to any other 
nation we will not have parity in sea power. We can gain 
it by building merchant ships precisely as we build cruisers. 
Nothing could, of course, be more calculated to increase “the 
poison of suspicion and ill-will” than for us to embark upon 
such a policy—especially in advance of an economic need for 
any such vessels. As to naval parity, the Admiral had the 
effrontery to assert that our people, with no previous thought 
of naval parity, “have recently demanded it, and there is 
every indication that we will have it by 1936. It is neces- 
sary in order to retain our self-respect”! Could anything 
more completely justify our statement of last week that the 
conference has probably done nothing really to chasten the 
naval mind? 


ERBERT HOOVER, ECONOMIST, certainly 
plays the part powerful poorly by comparison with 
Calvin Coolidge. The latter consistently gloried in the title 
of penny-pincher, and the public service often suffered 
grievously in consequence. But President Hoover preaches 
alternately the gospel of salvation from depression by spend- 
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ing and salvation from deficit by saving. First we were 
treated to a public-buildings program that was to give every 
unemployed man a job by spending $175,000,000 additional 
over a period of ten years. Then on February 24 Congress 
was solemnly warned not to pass bills (which it had not 
the slightest intention of passing) which would involve 
expenditures of $1,735,000,000 in excess of the budget. 
Next day Congress expressed its opinion of the President, 
who in reply assured Congress that he referred, not to 
Congress, but to the extravagant folks back home. On 
April 4+ he signed (with two pens) a measure appropriating 
“the largest amount for road-building ever sanctioned in a 
single measure,” and on the same day forecast a deficit for 
1931 and called for the “most rigid economy and deferment 
of otherwise justifiable expenditures.” On April 22 he 
again scolded Congress for 125 bills that it has not passed 
but that would increase his deficit by $350,000,000 if it did 
pass them, and in the same breath expressed approval of 
supplemental public-buildings appropriations for 1931 total- 
ing more than $28,000,000. There is certainly nothing like 
having an economist for President—except having a juggler. 


HE WILY AND INDEFATIGABLE M. Briand, 
if a recent Paris dispatch to the New York World is 
to be believed, found time during the naval conference at 
London to push forward the United States of Europe project. 
One of the objects of M. Briand’s diplomacy at London, 
according to this authority, was to force Ramsay MacDonald 
to admit, in the presence of the American delegation, that 
Great Britain was after all one of the European Powers, 
that it had, like France, rather definite and important obli- 
gations to the League of Nations, and that it was not, be- 
cause it could not be, an independent umpire in European 
differences—a job open to the United States. Meantime, 
presumably in the long intervals in which there was nothing 
else to do, M. Briand and his associates worked out a ques- 
tionnaire which will shortly be sent to some twenty-six Euro- 
pean states, asking them what they are prepared to do in 
the way of lowering tariff duties, furthering the cartel move- 
ment for the grouping and control of industries and natural 
resources, and so on. Of course there is nothing in this, not 
a single thing, antagonistic to America. But if the astute 
French diplomatist does not give his proposed U. S. E. a 
twist that will make American business penetration of 
Europe much more difficult, he will be a bigger altruist 
than his warmest friends have ever asserted that he was. 


LL TANGLED UP and nowhere to go was the 

happy state of the Senate recently after a two-days’ 
bout with the national-origins provision of the pending im- 
migration bill. On Tuesday, April 22, it voted to repeal 
the national-origins clause, thereby automatically reestab- 
lishing the quota basis, but an unamended part of the bill 
was also changed so as to cut the quota basis from 2 per cent 
to 1 per cent. It was also proposed to reduce the total 
annual immigration from about 150,000 to 80,000. The 
supporters of the national-origins clause, who see in it a 
greater obstacle to immigration than the quota basis presents, 
thereupon rallied their forces and on Thursday, by a margin 
of a single vote, the Senate voted to send the bill back to 
the Committee on Immigration, thereby putting itself on 
record as opposed, at least until it has another thought, to 


doing away with the national-origins stipulation. As the 
matter stood at that stage the bill appeared to provide for 
both systems, with the promise, according to immigration 
officials, of chaos in administration. The national-origins 
provision is tolerably acceptable to old countries which for 
years have furnished large numbers of immigrants, and 
highly objectionable to new countries some of which have 
not been many years in existence. As the bill that was 
recommitted is especially obnoxious to Latin America and 
has hanging over it the intimation of a veto, the committee 
may decide to put it in cold storage until December. 


UBLIC UTILITY REGULATION is to be the issue 
in New York State if Governor Roosevelt has his way. 
The Republican majority in the legislature passed a whole 
flock of little bills tinkering the Public Service Commission 
Act in minor particulars, but rejected out of hand the recom- 
mendations of the minority of the Knight Commission, put 
forward with the Governor’s tacit approval, proposing a 
really serious scheme of rate control. This minority would 
set aside by legislative declaration the slippery concept of 
“reasonable return on a fair value of the property.” Pro- 
viding for an initial valuation of property now in use, which 
once accepted is to be final, it would have further additions 
to the property valued at actual cost. The rate of return, 
to be determined by the commission, is likewise to remain 
fixed. Utility investors will then know what they may ex- 
pect to get and consumers what they must pay, and utility 
properties will cease to be the happy hunting grounds of 
financial pirates. As John Bauer demonstrated in his nota- 
ble book, “Effective Regulation of Public Utilities,” regula- 
tion, if it is ever to be effective, must take some such form as 
this. The companies promptly smashed the minority pro- 
posals and at the same time accepted innocuous amendments 
to the existing ineffective law, thus affording additional evi- 
dence in support of the growing conviction that effective 
regulation is impossible. We sincerely hope that Governor 
Roosevelt will push his campaign for the minority utility 
program with all vigor. 


VERYTHING that comes out of Columbus makes 
worse the calamity at the Ohio State Prison. No one 
asserts now that the fire which killed 320 convicts was 
started by them. The city firemen have testified that every 
life lost could have been saved if there had been prompt 
efforts to release the prisoners. There have been vigorous 
convict protests against the regime of the warden, who is 
charged with brutality, with the result that he called in the 
National Guard on April 28 and put fifty prisoners into 
punishment cells. As we go to press news dispatches state 
that after guards had fired on unruly prisoners in their 
cells, State troops were called out to quell the riot. 
Warden Thomas has put the blame on the Ohio Legisla- 
ture for its refusal to heed his demands for additional 
and adequate accommodations, and there can be no doubt 
that his censure is merited. It is the State of Ohio which 
is arraigned at the bar, and the only question is whether its 
public conscience will demand action or whether the Execu- 
tive and the legislature will wait until the storm blows over 
and then do nothing. Meanwhile, in Dannemora, leaders 
of the last riot have been for nine months in solitary con- 
finement with no work to do, and the warden of the New 
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Jersey State Prison at Trenton declares that “no power in 
God’s heaven can prevent rioting under conditions we are 
facing at the prison.” ‘There are 1,658 prisoners there con- 
fined in 1,115 cells. There are 700 idle men occupying cells 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, and the warden 
declares that “nobody knows when the lid will blow off.” 


ORD IRWIN has revived press censorship in India. 
It is true that the native nationalist press is very sen- 
sational and provocative, but it has been so for a long time, 
and the fact that the Viceroy feels that he must employ the 
weapon of suppression indicates the seriousness of the present 
situation. The report of comparative quiet on the Afghan 
frontier, where twenty Indians were recently killed in a riot, 
may be as much the result of censorship of foreign dispatches 
as of any actual calm. Meanwhile, the sparks of revolt grow 
thicker and more widespread. Each day brings news of more 
deaths, more arrests, and more ominous fervor, particularly 
on the part of Gandhi’s immediate followers. At Karachi, 
as a British war plane circled overhead, a pile of foreign 
cloth fifteen feet high went up in flame and smoke while 
women chanted hymns of sedition. V. I. Patel has resigned 
his post as Speaker of the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
it is reported that government has practically ceased in the 
Gujarat district where Gandhi’s campaign was inaugurated. 
Now Gandhi, in a statement which seems hardly consistent 
with his program of non-violence, threatens to capture a 
government salt depot, a move which the government could 
hardly ignore. Latest and most significant news declares 
that a mutiny has occurred in at least one of the native 
regiments. 


FFICIENCY and conservatism have marked the first 
month of the Bruening Cabinet in Germany. The 
ministerial declaration, read to the Reichstag on April 1, 
was a clear intimation that unless the wrangling and dila- 
toriness that had characterized the regime of Chancellor 
Mueller were promptly replaced by attention to government 
business, the Reichstag would be dissolved and a new elec- 
tion ordered. The accomplishments since then have been 
remarkable. Only about two weeks were needed to force 
through the Reichstag the Government bills imposing new 
taxes and laying new import duties on food—a record speed 
in German parliamentary history. Incidentally, Chancellor 
Bruening has abandoned the secrecy which the Mueller Cabi- 
net affected, and has carried issues of policy directly before 
the Reichstag and fought them out on the floor in open 
debate. It is significant that the Hugenberg Nationalists 
have felt compelled to excuse and defend the thirty-one mem- 
bers who supported the Government on the food duties. 
The swing toward the Right, on the other hand, is evident 
not only in the decision of the Government to go ahead with 
a second cruiser of the Ersatz Preussen type, but also in the 
virtual dropping of the quarrel with Thuringia over Fascist 
control of the Thuringian state police. The Left parties, 
of course, are unhappy, but the Socialist opposition has been 
a good deal discounted by the apparent disposition of the 
Nationalists to give the new Government a chance. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL railroad 1,700 miles long, 
built from Siberia to Turkestan in four years and 
finished three months ahead of time—this is the latest feat 


of the Bolsheviks. It ought to give pause to those who por- 
tray the Soviet leaders as mere wild visionaries, for it dra- 
matically illustrates the creative powers of the men in charge 
of the Soviet government, their grim determination to drive 
through with their tasks, and the speed with which they are 
modernizing Russia. Had such a railroad been undertaken 
by the Czar it would certainly have been financed by French 
money, would have taken a dozen years to finish, and would 
have reeked of graft and corruption. More interesting still 
is the fact that this railroad has been put into opera- 
tion ahead of time by “Bill” Shatov, a former Chicago 
hobo, I. W. W., and Communist, who worked at a dozen 
different trades in this country and saw the inside of numer- 
ous American prisons. Yet he has successfully commanded 
an army of 500,000 laborers and 200,000 camels. The road, 
whose entire equipment from rails to engines has been made 
in Russia, parallels the Chinese border for 700 miles, unites 
Siberia with Turkestan, and meets the trans-Siberian at 
Novosibirsk. As a whole it staggers the imagination. 


NOTHER AMERICAN INVASION of Europe! 

This time it is the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra under the leadership of Arturo Toscanini. We 
have no doubt that the orchestra will win golden laurels and 
will be acclaimed with that generous appreciation which for- 
gets national boundaries. Undoubtedly Europe will be 
amused that there are only two purely Anglo-Saxon names 
on the roster of the orchestra, but at least 58 per cent are 
American citizens and the balance have taken out their first 
papers. They represent well what private American gener- 
osity can do and is doing for the fine arts. Incidentally, it is 
interesting to note the remarkable experience that the orches- 
tra had at a reception given to the players by Mrs. Vincent 
Astor just before they sailed. She employed a jazz orchestra 
to entertain them and it is reliably reported that some of the 
orchestra heard this strange music for the first time and that 
Toscanini himself looked at the jazz performers with puz- 
zled curiosity and said: ‘What is it they are trying to do?” 
He was deeply impressed when told that one of these per- 
formers may earn as much in a night as some of his Phil- 
harmonic musicians do in a week. 


CHOLARSHIP SUFFERS a severe loss in the death 
of Horace H. Furness, Jr., editor, as was his father 
before him, of the Variorum Shakespeare. Dr. Furness be- 
gan his career as an instructor in physics, shortly after his 
graduation from Harvard in 1888. Although his father, 
with his mother’s constant help, was occupied year in and 
year out with the great dramatist, the son for more than ten 
years resisted that powerful influence. But in the end he 
succumbed. In 1901 he gave up his teaching and became 
coeditor of the series. The first play he edited was the 
revised edition of “Macbeth”; subsequently he issued “Rich- 
ard III,” “Julius Caesar,” and “King John.” Nineteen 
plays, including two volumes on “Hamlet,” have now been 
issued in this careful, exhaustive, and definitive manner. And 
what a tribute to a poet and dramatist that for more than 
fifty years a family of scholars could be busy on half of his 
work, not forming opinions in a windy way about what he 
meant when he wrote a certain passage, but collating all the 
multifarious things that had been written about him since 
his plays first appeared in print. 
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Law the Servant of Life 


(now Chief Justice) Hughes and Judge Parker to 

the Supreme Court of the United States is highly 
encouraging. It indicates at once the profound respect that 
the people have for their highest court and the growing un- 
derstanding of what it is that this great tribunal actually 
does. Spokesmen for the property-owning groups that profit 
by recent decisions of the court have tried to instil in the 
popular mind a bogus reverence for that body, picturing its 
members as a race of legal demi-gods that move through an 
atmosphere of rarefied abstract justice to decisions that are 
therefore immune from criticism. The present revolt is a 
measure of the failure of such special pleading. What the 
American people respect, and respect profoundly, is not this 
fiction, but the reality of the court—a group of honest and 
wise old men learned in the law, applying their collective 
knowledge and wisdom to the settlement of the controversies 
that arise in a complicated modern industrial state, at the 
same time that they maintain the continuity of legal develop- 
ment. Whatever the weaknesses of our government ma- 
chine, our Supreme Court has served us magnificently. The 
current opposition to President Hoover’s nominations is a 
tribute to that service. 

No opponent of the appointment of Mr. Hughes ques- 
tioned for a moment his eminence as a lawyer, his integrity 
as a man, or his experience as a public servant. The objec- 
tion to Judge Parker has not been based primarily on legal 
grounds, though there is frank and outspoken doubt that he 
possesses either the intellectual distinction or the legal learn- 
ing necessary to a great judge. Essentially his critics main- 
tain that on two great questions of social policy, the Negro 
question and the labor question, he has taken a stupid and 
reactionary position, and that he cannot be trusted, therefore, 
to perform intelligently the exacting duties of a justice of the 
Supreme Court. Similarly, Mr. Hughes was opposed for his 
narrowly legalistic defense, during all his recent years, of the 
giant property interests that rule us today and threaten to 
ruin us tomorrow. The opposition is thus, to a certain ex- 
tent, a protest against an undue conservatism on the part of 
the court, and we trust that President Hoover will heed the 
warning against a further packing of that tribunal with hard- 
shell economic and social conservatives. 

But the real question goes much deeper than that. Since 
Woodrow Wilson left the White House there have been 
seven nominations to the Supreme Bench, including Judge 
Parker. Of these, Justice Stone, no radical in economic 
theory, is yet a profound student of social life, who may be 
trusted to weigh wisely and comprehendingly the varied 
economic, political, and legal considerations that actually 
enter into the determination of the important questions 
faced by the court, and to go skilfully through the necessary 
legal motions of making the decisions and rendering the ac- 
companying opinions. He is of the stuff of which great 
Supreme Court justices are made. Of the other six selec- 
tions of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era it is scarcely too 
much to say that not one of them has displayed any real 
understanding of what he is actually doing. We do not say 


, | \HE strong opposition to the appointment of Mr. 


this because we disagree so commonly with the economic and 
social theories and prejudices of these judges. Those theories 
and prejudices in themselves are relatively unimportant; 
what is enormously important is that they be not uncon- 
sciously and in good faith written into the law, for the politi- 
cal consequences of such action may be grave in the extreme. 

The Supreme Court in fact, as opposed to theory, is 
constantly deciding economic and political questions of the 
highest moment and is deciding them, to put the thing flatly 
and extremely, just as other men decide them, on the basis of 
the best judgment it can form of all the probable conse- 
quences involved. It uses so-called legal principles as tools in 
helping it decide these questions, but the principles do not 
automatically decide the questions, as some uninformed per- 
sons would have us believe. May a State restrict hours in 
mines to eight per day? The court thinks such a restriction 
good and justifies it on the ground of the State’s police 
power. May a State restrict hours in bakeshops to ten per 
day? The court thinks such a restriction bad, and invali- 
dates it on the ground that it interferes with freedom of 
contract. There is absolutely nothing in the legal principles 
of police power and freedom of contract that required the 
cases to be decided as they were. ‘The decisions might 
equally well have been the opposite, and then the court 
would simply have reversed its choice of principles in support 
of its decisions. Take the long list of tax cases, trust cases, 
railroad and utility valuation and rate cases, labor cases, 
cases on social protective legislation, cases on the civil rights 
of Negroes, aliens, Communists, pacifists, what you will. In 
each case the court is deciding a controversy in such a way 
as to bring, if possible, a reasonable equilibrium of clash- 
ing forces, and thus to keep peace and order. As Justice 
Holmes has repeatedly pointed out, such matters are not to 
be settled by any debate over abstract legal principles; for 
they are questions of public policy, on which the court finds 
guidance, indeed, in the acts of legislatures and other indica- 
tions of public opinion, but which are not in themselves legal 
questions. It is to questions like these that the Supreme 
Court gives the final answer, and its supreme task is to give 
an answer that fundamentally represents the will of the 
people, the actual distribution of power in the state. 

In performing this function the Supreme Court must 
also insure the continuity and development of the law, and 
the great judge is he who does his appointed task in full 
understanding of all his responsibilities and powers. He 
must possess not only sound legal learning, but also intelli- 
gence, understanding, broad sympathy with all classes of 
men, social awareness. It is the possession of these qualities, 
not the holding of radical theories, that makes of Justice 
Holmes the great judge he is; in fact he does not hold radical 
theories. We do not ask for radical judges; we do not need 
them. We do ask for understanding judges; we need them 
sorely for the salvation of the court itself and the con- 
tinued performance of its all-important function in our con- 
stitutional scheme. May Mr. Hoover in his further appoint- 
ments seek out judges who understand that law is the serv- 
ant of life; that the court is the servant of all the people. 
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Political Discount Rates 


R. PAUL M. WARBURG is one of our leading 
M bankers; he is one of the fathers of the Federal 
Reserve Act, and he served for four years as a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. For these reasons 
alone the recommendations in his new work on the Federal 
Reserve system* would deserve serious consideration. The 
most important of these recommendations is that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should cease to be a member ex officio 
of the Federal Reserve Board, much less its chairman. With 
great moderation of statement Mr. Warburg offers the 
a priori reasons which make such a change desirable. Domi- 
nant political parties, he points out, have always been known 
to pray and work for “good times” and “prosperity” during 
the period in which they are in power. The Federal Reserve 
system, on the other hand, must be willing to check a wave 
of unhealthy overspeculation threatening to disturb the sta- 
bility of prices and credit and bound ultimately to inflict 
severe losses upon the country. The success or failure of 
the system lies in a timely grasp and in a fearless handling 
of such dangerous conditions. Yet it is impossible to hope 
that a party administration would be found willing to under- 
take the painful and ungrateful task of temporarily checking 
“prosperity”—even though it were only a sham prosperity— 
for the purpose of preventing a grave disaster threatening 
to occur in the future. The reserve board, therefore, should 
above all be politically independent. 

Yet the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury is chair- 
man of the reserve board gives him, in addition to the prestige 
to which his office entitles him, a dominant position in dis- 
cussions of the board’s affairs, and as the prestige and im- 
portance of his office increase, that of the governor loses 
in importance, not only in the estimation of the public, but 
also in that of his colleagues and the officers and directors 
of the reserve banks. Further, the President’s power to re- 
appoint or dismiss members of the board, and to make or 
unmake its governors and vice-governors, is one in the exer- 
cise of which he is, naturally, largely guided by his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and this makes it doubly difficult for 
board members to maintain their independence in the face 
of the Administration’s wishes. The influence of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is still further enhanced by the ex 
officio membership of the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
administers his own department as an appointee of the Treas- 
ury and under its control. 

As a result political leaders have come to consider the 
reserve system as, in Mr. Warburg’s words, “an instru- 
mentality of the government” : 


From the beginning, achievements of the reserve system 
in operation have been hailed as accomplishments of the 
party in power, or of a secretary of the treasury. Some 
administrations have even gone so far as to claim credit for 
the lowering of discount rates, and secretaries of the treas- 
ury have spoken as if the policy of the board were a con- 
cern of the President’s Cabinet. 


Mr. Warburg points out that as one of the consequences 
of this condition it has become difficult to secure men of the 





* “The Federal Reserve System.’ By Paul M. Warburg. The Macmillan 
Company. 2 vols. $12. 


highest type to serve on the board. Among the changes he 
suggests are that the Undersecretary of the Treasury, instead 
of the Secretary, serve as ex officio member of the board; 
that the Comptroller of the Currency be either removed en- 
tirely from the board or that his office, in so far as it deals 
with the affairs of the member banks, be put under the con- 
trol of the reserve board; and that the board itself appoint 
its governor and vice-governor, preferably by a system of 
rotation which would allow every appointive member to 
serve during the last two years of his term. Another sug- 
gestion is that the reserve banks be given the power to dele- 
gate four men to the reserve board, each of these to be 
elected by the combined directorates of a group of three 
reserve banks. 

As if to point the need for these or similar changes 
comes the Federal Reserve Board’s latest annual report. It 
makes official admission of what had already been commonly 
known—that in the early part of 1929 the board “did not 
approve the discount-rate advances voted by some of the 
Federal Reserve banks.” Put bluntly, this means that the 
board, dominated by political timidity, refused to allow the 
best banking opinion of several districts to apply the one 
remedy that could possibly check one of the most flagrant 
orgies of stock speculation in our history. Conservative 
banking opinion recognizes that again and again rediscount 
rates have been kept artificially low, to encourage, or at least 
not to discourage, a rising stock market. It is time that,the 
Federal Reserve Board was thought of as something more 
than a convenient instrument to help win the fall elections. 


Labor in Travail 


AVING himself cut loose from the Independent 
H Labor Party a short time ago, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald now finds the party trying to cut loose 
from him. At the Birmingham congress of the party, on 
April 22, the “rebels,” as they are called, drew their gar- 
ments about them and announced that they could have noth- 
ing to do with the financial policy of the Government. There 
was nothing surprising in this, for the revolt had been for 
some time foreshadowed. The unemployment bill and other 
Government measures have repeatedly been opposed by In- 
dependent members of the House of Commons, and on 
April 15, four days before the Birmingham congress met, 
the leader of the party, James Maxton, arraigned the Snow- 
den budget as something which would have been quite re- 
spectable if the Tories or Liberals had produced it, but 
which as a Labor Party document was a “flat betrayal” of 
Socialist principles. 

Whether this open defection involves any immediate 
danger to the MacDonald Government is not clear. Nearly 
200 of the 289 Labor members of the House are claimed 
by the Independents, but only 37 candidacies were directly 
supported financially by the party in the last election, and 
the Maxton group in the House numbers only 30. As the 
Lloyd George Liberals are preparing to support the Gov- 
ernment on the budget, the loss of thirty Independent votes 
should be more than made good from the fifty-nine Liberals 
in the House even though some of the Liberals remain in 
opposition. Moreover, the Maxton following is not entirely 
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dependable, as appeared when only eight of the number 
voted against the recent appropriations for the army and 
navy notwithstanding the instructions of the party. 

Nevertheless, the congress sharpened a line of cleavage 
which Mr. MacDonald cannot safely ignore. The temper 
of the congress was aggressively radical—more radical, in 
fact, than that of Mr. Maxton, who is a good deal of a fire- 
eater. The Government was attacked for not living up to 
the slogan “Socialism in Our Time,” and for aiding capital- 
ism by inviting bankers and corporations to assist in re- 
organizing industry. Mr. Maxton and his supporters want 
socialism here and now, not in some indefinite future, and 
they believe that it can be had without bloodshed. Insurance 
and pension benefits four times greater than are now avail- 
able, heavier taxes on large incomes and confiscatory death 
duties on certain large estates, and government operation of 
the Bank of England are among their radical proposals. 

Such a program is hardly likely to make much headway 
in the Commons or in the country, but it points to a funda- 
mental weakness in Mr. MacDonald’s position. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is very much more of a Socialist in theory than he 
has shown himself to be in practice. A Socialist England 
may still be his ultimate aim, but he is willing to wait a 
long time for it. The ease with which the Liberals have 
made a working peace with the Labor Government sug- 
gests that labor is not regarded as offering a serious menace 
to capitalism. If the Government should meet defeat on 
the budget it will not be, we may be sure, because the 
budget does not go far enough in extracting money from the 
rich or near rich, but because its burdens are greater than 
the Liberals, who must vote for it if it is adopted, will stand. 

Mr. MacDonald’s position on the eve of the budget 
debate is one of mingled weakness and strength. He will 
profit a little from the dissensions in the Independent Labor 
Party, and from the inability of that party to go much 
farther in the direction of radicalism without identifying 
itself, in public opinion, with communism and revolution. 
The fact that the naval conference did not actually go to 
pieces, that a British guaranty of French security has been 
avoided, and that the financial burden of naval armament 
for the next few years will not be any greater and may be 
somewhat less, is all to the good as far as the MacDonald 
Government is concerned. The recent commercial agree- 
ment with Russia will please some of the Labor Party sup- 
porters and some sections of the British public, and the 
negotiations with Egypt may turn out happily. None of 
these props, however, will bear much strain. The uprising 
in India is a heavy and sorrowful load for the Government 
to carry, especially with a pacifist Prime Minister who 
knows that India can be kept down only by using force. 
The naval treaty at its best offers only poor pickings for an 
optimist, and the so-called safeguarding provision opens the 
way to sending to the scrap-heap at any moment the whole 
arrangement of parity, reduction, limitation, and the like if 
Italy or France raises the cry that its security is threatened 
and starts building. One would indeed be venturesome who 
asserted that the recent unemployment legislation will banish 
the unemployment nightmare or that the coal bill carries an 
assured solution of the problems of mine workers or mine 
owners. It is an uneasy situation, and one that will test Mr. 
MacDonald’s leadership more severely than it has been tested 
hitherto. 


Poetry and Laurel 


E do not envy the man or men whose duty it will 
shortly be to name the successor of Robert Bridges 
as poet laureate of England. If the office is taken 

at all seriously, as perhaps it should not be, the difficulty of 
filling it should be taken seriously, too. For the incumbent 
needs to be something else besides a good poet; he needs to 
be an equivalent of what in the old days before Elizabeth 
was called a court poet—a poet attached to the royal house- 
hold and suitable in every way to its temper. Now that the 
English court is less important than it used to be, he should 
be at least a poet understandable by the people upon whose 
sentiments the sun never sets. He should be, shall we say, 
an empire poet—or at any rate some very good sort of 
Englishman whose behavior in his books, not to speak of his 
life, will cause no discomfort in the high places of the 
national heart. 

But good poets are likely not to be conforming men, 
though of course they may be. Poetry and laurel do not al- 
ways mix, especially when by some mischance a branch has 
been broken from that kind of laurel whose leaves give off 
a bitter odor when bruised, and exude a deadly poison. One 
horn of the dilemma is a brilliant poet whose ideas would 
be offensive to respectable persons; the other horn is a re- 
spectable poet whose work would be called contemptible by 
the knowing few. How to choose, or rather how to avoid 
the necessity of such a choice? Wordsworth and Tennyson 
were both good poets and blameless men at the time of their 


‘appointment. Is England so lucky now? 


At least there are plausible candidates. The suggestion 
will probably not be made, as it was made after the deaths 
of Thomas Warton, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, to abolish 
the office as a compliment to the laureate late deceased. 
Robert Bridges was not that great; and besides there are 
worthy men in sight. Ruling out T. S. Eliot, who is in 
all likelihood the best poet living in England today but 
who is an American, and passing over Robert Graves, who 
is an especially gifted Englishman but who would certainly 
prove embarrassing through his indifference to decorum, 
there is first of all Mr. Kipling. There may be reasonable 
doubts of his importance to poetry, yet he has an importance 
of a kind, and he has the advantage of being universally 
known. There is the practical advantage also of his being 
patriotic—this in spite of certain indiscretions which are said 
to have prevented him from appointment after Alfred 
Austin’s death, and which he may have managed to live 
down. Certainly he would be preferable to Sir Henry New- 
bolt, another patriotic poet who has been suggested. 

There is A. E. Housman, of course, who perfectly fills 
the narrow niche of elegy. There is Alfred Noyes, who in 
his youth was promising and who of late years has been 
talking like a laureate in his lectures and his essays. And 
there is John Masefield. It would not surprise us to see 
Mr. Masefield crowned, for although he has passed his prime 
he has passed it with honor, and his sentiments are unex- 
ceptionable. But we shall make no predictions. We shall 
only rest in the assurance that the laureateship need not sink 
this time to the level to which it sank with Nahum Tate, 
William Whitehead, H. J. Pye, and Alfred Austin. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


at the moment and yet you will find it but meagerly 

reported in the columns of the newspapers. Mention 
is slight because this dispute happens to concern the pub- 
lishers and the printers. Journalism has not yet quite grown 
up to the realization of the fact that even things which 
happen within the shop deserve to be classified as news and 
treated as such. The controversy has elements not usual in 
the clashes between capital and labor. For instance, this 
time it is the employers who are offering an advance in wages 
while the workers, refusing that, are endeavoring to gain 
something a little different. The fight centers around the 
demand for the five-day week. This would include the pro- 
vision for the six-day wage scale to be paid for the shorter 
period, so in a sense it does represent a request for higher 
pay. It is quite true that the new arrangement would add 
something like 15 per cent to the costs which the publishers 
would have to shoulder. 

There need be no question that the typographical union 
is in earnest. Among the oldest of the organized trades, it 
has become within the last twenty years one of the most 
conservative. Indeed, it would not be unjust to say that the 
printers have been a trifle timid. At one time this body num- 
bered in its ranks the intellectuals of the labor movement 
and it contributed many of the aggressive leaders of trade 
unionism. Of late years it has lost prestige. Somehow or 
other the practice of setting up fine, whacking stand-pat edi- 
torials had a subtle effect upon the compositors themselves. 
The ink of let-well-enough-alone seeped into the pores and 
finger tips of employees. 

But things are no longer well enough in the printing 
trades. I am not in a position to predict whether the mem- 
bers of the union will vote for a strike if and when they 
receive permission from their international officials to take 
such action. I think that such a contingency is likely. In 
that event New York, and possibly Chicago, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, will be reduced to the necessity of getting along 
with small-sized leaflets representing the enforced coopera- 
tive effort of all the publishers in each city. If the issue is 
not drawn now it must be soon, because the printers are 
increasingly being forced into a position where they must 
fight for existence. What was one of the strongest unions 
in the country now finds a vast number of its members out 
of work. They are the victims of efficiency. Did you ever 
stop to think what became of the printers as a result of the 
merger movement among American newspapers? 

Nor is the end of this policy of large-scale production 
in sight. When two papers merge, the combined mechanical 
staff can be cut almost 50 per cent. In every shop today 
hundreds of subs are hanging about eager to pick up part- 
time employment. Moreover, one or two labor-saving de- 
vices are close to practicability which would still further cut 
down the jobs open to typographers. Accordingly, the union 
must face the necessity of creating more jobs. Already it 
has tried to do that by urging its members to avail them- 
selves freely of the privilege of taking a night off in order to 
make work for the men upon the fringe. But such volun- 


A LABOR controversy of great interest is simmering 


tary effort cannot take up the slack. It is well to remember 
that if the five-day week is put into effect it will not merely 
be a proposition of the printer’s working on the sixth day 
and collecting overtime. Even now the practice of working 
seven days for the sake of the extra stipend is rigorously for- 
bidden and you can depend upon it that the five-day week 
will mean just that. The extra day will mean extra em- 
ployment for men now working with great irregularity. 

Some of the publishers are willing to admit that condi- 
tions justify the logic of the union. Many are willing to 
concede the possible utility of the five-day week, but the argu- 
ment of the employers runs: This still remains an economic 
experiment. Why should it be made at our expense? The 
public has been informed through the medium of the official 
statement of the publishers that arbitration was offered and 
refused by the union. This is a somewhat misleading state- 
ment. Certain rights already won and certain organic laws 
of the typographers would come into the scope of such arbi- 
tration and the union is loath to expose privileges already 
gained to new decision. Nor is there any acute willingness 
to arbitrate the five-day week itself, which is the crux of the 
argument. It is well to remember that this demand is by 
no means br id-new. As far back as 1922 the demand was 
first introd. ed and again, somewhat more emphatically, in 
1925. 

Nor is the five-day week wholly within the experimental 
stage. The needle trades and the building industry have 
already ceded the principle and Henry Ford, whose shops 
are not organized, has also recognized its utility. In the 
long run I feel certain that the wide introduction of the 
five-day week would be a very vital tonic for the restoration 
of national prosperity. Newspapers are peculiarly sensitive 
to business conditions in general, and though the original 
cost of the new arrangement might be high the final and 
very speedy result would be increased profits for the count- 
ing-rooms. 

Sooner or later, and much better sooner, industrial lead- 
ers must recognize the fact that our present unemployment 
situation is not going to get better over night. The original 
belief that the whole thing might be cleared up by a few 
cheerful words from Washington is no longer tenable. We 
have begun to deal with technological unemployment. Mer- 
gers and new inventions have done their work. They are useful 
only if the labor saved goes directly into a shortening of 
working time all along the line. As a matter of fact, news- 
paper publishers are not without opportunity to compromise. 
I have reason to believe that the printing trades might be 
induced to accept a three-year delay in the granting of the 
five-day week if only the promise is definitely made that it 
shall become effective at the end of that time. Also the 
union would probably accept some slight reduction in the 
wage scale if the five-day week were granted. Publishers 
should not think of themselves as the “goats” in the matter. 
It would be better to accept the opportunity to assume lead- 
ership and adopt a new standard of working time which is 
actually vital to the welfare of the country. 

Heywoop Broun 
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Washington Grinds On 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, April 26 
AY and night a dread specter haunts the White 
House, deepening the fears and forebodings which 
in recent months have transformed a naturally sunny 
and scientific nature into one pervaded by gloom and disillu- 
sionment. The specter is the memory of what happened to 
the Taft Administration. If there was a rift in the clouds 
when the Sage of Northampton announced himself as being 
definitely out of the picture, it was but momentary, because 
the present disposition in Presidential circles is to trust 
nobody, and especially to trust no professional politician— 
such as Calvin certainly will be until the inevitable day when 
God calls him home. Hoover realizes definitely, and at last, 
that he is “in bad” with the country. He has lost, to a very 
large extent, the confidence of the business community to 
which he always made a special appeal for support, and, 
what is more alarming, he has lost the confidence of local 
Republican leaders throughout the country. Among the lat- 
ter the impression is spreading that the President is a poor 
judge of men, that he is unlearned in the elemental rules of 
the political game, and that he has no talent for avoiding 
embarrassing situations and no skill in disentangling himself 
from them. Among the former there is a growing suspicion 
that his reputation as an economist is largely founded on 
bluff and ballyhoo. I should not marvel if there were some 
truth in these conclusions, and I shall not be surprised if 
they come to be more widely held. 
om * - * * 


HE Muscle Shoals lobby, defeated in the Senate and 
discredited before the public, still has powerful friends 
in the House of Representatives, where men are sheep and 
representative government is a humorous phrase. There a 
neat conspiracy is in progress to smother the Norris resolu- 
tion, recently adopted by the Senate, providing for public 
operation of that great public property. The well-packed 
Committee on Military Affairs has laid aside the Norris 
measure and designated a subcommittee to draft a substitute 
plan for leasing the plant to private interests. Since every- 
one knows there is not the faintest prospect of getting such 
a bill through the Senate, the purpose obviously is to delay a 
settlement until public indignation subsides sufficiently to 
permit the power and chemical interests to take another 
crack at the proposition. It will be interesting to observe 
the course taken by the Rules Committee, of which the Hon- 
orable Bertrand H. Snell, himself a power magnate, is 
chairman, when the question of permitting a vote comes 
before it. The one man who can upset this scheme of ob- 
struction and delay is President Hoover. Failure to upset 
it will be adequate proof that he concurs in its object. 
* 7. * 7. . 
HE immensely diverting crusade of Senator Joseph R. 
Grundy to rescue his beloved Pennsylvania from boss 
rule and corruption soon will have issue in the form of a 
Senate investigation of campaign methods and expenditures 
in the Republican Senatorial primary there. To outsiders 
it may be explained that boss rule and corruption are repre- 


sented, in the Grundy dramatization, by the Vare Gang and 
Secretary of Labor Davis, while purity and democracy 
are personified by “Holy Joe” himself and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon. Since the ironic gods have elected 
to have the investigating committee headed by Sena- 
tor Nye, a “wild jackass” from the extremely “backward 
State” of North Dakota, the members will have no choice 
but to don gas-masks and dig in. Horrifying charges of 
venality and intimidation already have been exchanged be- 
tween the hosts of “Holy Joe” and the hordes of “Puddler 
Jim” ; investigators are ready to proceed to the scene; and 
presently the less important sections of the country will have 
an object lesson in political morals as held and practiced in 
enlightened Pennsylvania. Incidentally, the committee pos- 
sesses information of certain curious activities in Nebraska. 
Somebody out there has taken the unusual trouble of con- 
ducting a State-wide straw vote to determine who would 
make the strongest campaign against Senator Norris in the 
Republican primary. As readers of the Literary Digest 
know, such polls are expensive, and it is widely reported that 
$60,000 was made available to defray the cost of that in 
Nebraska. The Senate committee will want to know who 
paid for it. My guess is that the money came originally out 
of the pockets of consumers of electric power, and that it was 
relayed through the treasuries of interests desiring to elimi- 
nate the most effective opponent of their far-flung forays on 
the public water-power domain. 
o os * ~ a 


ISFORTUNE continues to pursue all the efforts of 
the Department of Justice to prosecute the radio 
trust. An “investigation” which had extended over un- 
counted years was nearing completion several months 
ago, when the department lawyers in charge of it sud- 
denly resigned in a body. Under considerable prompting 
from the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce a new 
start was made, and the department was on the verge of 
filing suits, so it is said, when the trust unexpectedly an- 
nounced an entirely new set-up, involving an exchange of 
stock and patents among the Radio Corporation and its 
parent companies, General Electric and Westinghouse, and 
now the poor department doesn’t know where it stands. Of 
course, it might appear to a mere layman that the same per- 
sons and corporations are involved in the new arrangement 
as in the old. The fine Italian hand of Owen D. Young 
and the bolder strokes of Dave Sarnoff are quite as discerni- 
ble as when the notorious “tube clause” was being rammed 
down the throats of the struggling independents. The per- 
formers have simply begun the next act without taking the 
pains to change their false whiskers. But to the great legal 
minds intrusted with enforcing the federal statutes against 
monopoly a wholly new situation has been presented—and 
one that calls for further delay. 
* * a * * 
OWEVER, candor, coupled with a distinct sense of 
shame, compels me to report that the most cowardly 
and pusillanimous exhibition which Washington has wit- 
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nessed lately was staged, not by an official body, but by an 
organization containing the leading members of a profession 
to which I have the sometimes doubtful honor of belonging. 
The American Society of Newspaper Editors, assembled in 
annual convention here, has just rejected, for the fourth or 
fifth time, a proposed amendment to its constitution enabling 
it to censure, suspend, or expel members for disgraceful con- 
duct or gross violation of ethics. The members of this society 
are daily engaged in scrutinizing and judging the conduct of 
persons in every other occupation. They neither hesitate to 
denounce breaches of ethics by members of other professions 
nor to demand the infliction of penalties. Yet nine years 
after adopting a high-sounding code of their own they refuse 
to adopt the only measure by which that code could be en- 
forced. ‘“Disgraceful” was the adjective used by one mem- 
ber to characterize this refusal, and disgraceful it was, with- 
out a doubt. The unsuccessful fight for adoption of the 
amendment was led by Willis J. Abbot of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and the opposition was championed by the 
learned Caspar S. Yost of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
long celebrated in his home town as the foremost living 
sponsor of literary compositions received through the medium 


of the ouija board. I have read the transcript of the debate 
which preceded rejection of the amendment, giving particu- 
lar attention to the speeches in opposition, and I recall no 
occasion when so many flabby, transparent, shoddy, and spe- 
cious arguments were uttered in an equal space of time. 
There were two in chief. The first, and most nonsensical, 
was that the power to punish unethical conduct on the part 
of members was equivalent to the power of “censorship” over 
their newspapers. The second was that such disciplinary 
action might disrupt the society—although it is practiced by 
every country club in the United States. It is but fair to say 
that the proposal was defeated by a minority vote, two-thirds 
being necessary for adoption. Nevertheless, the humiliating 
fact remains that among fifty-two of the foremost newspaper 
editors of the country there were twenty-three who voted 
against it. Tom Wallace of the Louisville Times prover- 
bially likened their attitude toward offending members to 
that of the shiftless farmer toward wild onions: “The only 
way to get rid of them is to die and leave them.” And these 
are the gentlemen who cannot restrain their professional 
indignation over the quality of the ethics displayed by Senate 
investigating committees ! 


The Press Today 
III. The United Press 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


surely rank with 1914 as one of the darkest of all. For 

it was during this period that a dreadful blow descended. 
Incredible as it seems, the New York Herald Tribune and 
the Chicago Daily News subscribed to the news service of 
the United Press. If Mr. Hoover were to hoist the red flag 
on the White House some morning and Secretary Mellon 
were to denounce the right to hold private property, the 
Associated Press would surely not be more startled. The 
Herald Tribune blazoned forth its treachery in full-page ad- 
vertisements. And the Chicago heresy must have been par- 
ticularly distressing, for the Daily News was the organ of 
the late Victor F. Lawson, one of the men who took the lead 
in founding the Associated Press, of which he was for years 
the most powerful director. 

What is this United Press that is fluttering the dove- 
cotes of the Associated Press in such an agonizing way? It 
is a purely mercantile undertaking designed to make money, 
and it has been doing just that for the past twenty years. 
By its aggressiveness and enterprise it has built up a clien- 
tele of 1,250 papers—as large as that of the Associated Press 
—with this difference, that only 900 are in the United 
States while 350 are outside our boundaries. The United 
Press was founded originally to supply news only to evening 
papers. Ten years ago it enlarged its service to include 
morning papers, though the bulk of its clients are still evening 
newspapers. Within the past twelve months it has added no 
less than sixty-nine dailies to its list, some of them extremely 
important, such as the Philadelphia Record, the Houston 


* This is the third in a series of articles on the Queer? gone. The 
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fourth, on the chain daily, will appear in our issue of May 21.— 
Natron. 
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Post-Dispatch, the Louisville Times, the Wheeling News, 
the Mobile Press, and the Springfield (Mo.) Press. With 
two such dailies as the New York Herald Tribune and the 
Chicago Daily News surrendering to the charms of its ser- 
vice, the United Press may well look forward to capturing 
many other Associated Press strongholds. Indeed, one may 
even ask whether the competition of the Associated Press and 
the United Press will not eventually be within the pages of 
all leading dailies, instead of, as at first, between two groups 
of dailies each taking one service only. 

The United Press lacks every one of the cooperative 
features which distinguish its great rival, the A. P. It re- 
ports news for purposes of sale only. Its members have no 
more control over it than the subscribers to a circulating 
library have over its management. In either case, the sub- 
scribers can give up the service if it is not up to the standard 
desired ; they have.no other direct way of modifying its poli- 
cies. Whether this is or is not an effective veto every jour- 
nalist will judge for himself. The members of the United 
Press are never even called into its councils. Whereas the 
Associated Press is what its directors and members wish it 
to be the United Press is today what Robert Paine Scripps, 
Karl Bickel, Roy Howard, and their immediate associates 
say it shall be. Mr. Scripps is the controlling owner. In 
practice the management rests with Mr. Bickel, James 
H. Furay, Hugh Baillie, Robert J. Bender, James I. 
Miller, and the other United Press executives, all of them 
part owners. To them belongs the credit for its good fea- 
tures and to them the blame for its weaknesses. They say 
for what and how the $6,000,000 disbursed each year for 
the gathering and distribution of news shall be expended. 
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They do not pretend that theirs is a public-spirited enter- 
prise; on the contrary, they constantly declare that it is 
just another commercial, profit-seeking institution. They 
rarely speak of themselves as journalists, but usually as busi- 
ness men. With equal frankness they declare that the United 
Press has no policies of any kind and no desires save “to 
present to its clients throughout the world a world-wide ser- 
vice of news, objective and impartial, without prejudice of 
any kind, national, sectional, economic, social, or religious.” 

Theoretically, then, the organization of the Associated 
Press is, as I have already pointed out, far superior to that 
of the privately owned United Press. Yet the latter happens 
to be the more liberal agency for gathering news, happens to 
have much more sympathy for the under-dog, happens to be 
far less sensitive to the great capitalistic press influences 
which gather around the directors’ table of the Associated 
Press. This is purely accidental, for it was only by chance 
that the United Press was founded by the late E. W. Scripps, 
who was opposed to a monopoly in news and faced American 
problems from the good, old-fashioned liberal point of view. 
Nor is there any guaranty in the form of its organization 
that twenty-five or fifty years from now, when the present 
managers and owners have passed from the scene, the United 
Press will not be an entirely different affair run with a 
totally different spirit. 

For the steady progress of the United Press there are 
several explanations. In the first place, no one can question 
the unusual ability of Roy Howard and Karl Bickel. They 
have been fortunate in having the complete confidence and 
the unlimited financial backing of the Scripps family with 
their liberal point of view, which is also the actuating spirit 
of the twenty-five Scripps-Howard newspapers. They were 
untrammeled by conventions. The very fact that they were 
the dictators of the organization made it possible for them to 
go ahead rapidly without first having to consult the heads of 
a number of their member dailies. They could snap their 
fingers at any dissenter. In order to establish their service 
they had to avail themselves of every new device and to 
think up new ways of getting their news cheaply and quickly. 
Thus, they were first to utilize the facilities of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company for telegraphic news 
transmission. Mr. Bickel boasts that it was the United 
Press which first developed the use of the telephone for the 
transmission of a “pony” (i.e., small) news report; this 
made it possible to provide a larger service than by telegraph 
and for less money. 

It was the United Press which first extensively used 
the printer-telegraph machine, operating extensive circuits 
without any operator attendant on a one-way basis—some- 
thing that had been said to be impossible. It was quick to 
welcome the radio, in which it saw not a competitor, but a 
valuable ally, and it lays the unction to its soul that its use 
of a national hook-up on the occasion of the general election 
in 1924 brought about the final acceptance by its rivals of 
the radio as a necessary adjunct of any news service. Mr. 
Bickel himself attributes the remarkable expansion of its 
world service to the fact that it has not belonged to the so- 
called “‘official-agency” group, and that it has always been 
free from nationalistic bias. This may have been accidental ; 
that is, if the Associated Press had not already been linked 
up with Reuter, Havas, and the other official or semi-official 
foreign agencies, the United Press might have been happy to 


make use of their services. But undoubtedly it was a blessing 
both for the United Press and for the general public that it 
had to be independent. ‘There are only a couple of excep- 
tions to this rule. It has a connection with the Nippon 
Dempo Tsushin Sha, the largest agency in Japan, and a 
slight one with the Australian Press Association. It covers 
Japan, however, with its own separate correspondents as 
well. There is a widely held belief that in South and Cen- 
tral America the United Press has done much to improve 
our relations with our southern neighbors and has gone out 
of its way to do so. 

At home the United Press collects its news not from 
member newspapers, as does the Associated Press, but by 
means of correspondents appointed in various localities. Its 
officers, of course, believe that this is a better system; that 
it does not place them at the mercy of the news standards 
and facilities of their members. On the other hand, it places 
upon the United Press a very heavy responsibility in picking 
its representatives. Most of them are paid only for what they 
send in. In the South, for example, their representatives are 
just as much subject to local prejudices as are the representa- 
tives of the Associated Press. The United Press, however, 
can change its correspondents as rapidly as it pleases, and its 
officers are bound to realize that the quality and reliability 
of their service depend upon the care taken in the selection 
of their local representatives. In Haiti, by the way, the 
United Press also chose an American officer as its corre- 
spondent but mitigated the offense by using a Haitian too. 

It would be ridiculous, of course, to assert that the 
United Press service has been all that it ought to be. It has 
suffered from growing pains, from the errors made in the 
building up of a new organization, and there have been big 
gaps in the territory it has tried to cover. One who was for 
years a trusted United Press representative abroad is of the 
opinion that its sense of values has not always been of the 
best, for the reason that it is an attacking organization, 
whereas the Associated Press has been intrenched in its posi- 
tion. He adds this in explanation: 


The A. P. can take aim before firing, but the U. P. 
must be quick on the trigger and must sometimes fire from 
the hip. I think this explains why the U. P. occasionally 
fires a whole broadside at a fleeting target and lays down 
a barrage on subjects not worth a pot shot. It is apt to 
be more interested in providing entertainment than instruc- 
tion, in surprising rather than in being profound. I sus- 
pect that sometimes it chooses not to verify a good story 
too exactly, lest it [the story] should blow up and 
disappear. 


It is interesting to note his belief that since it is the more 
commercially minded the U. P. feels more responsibility to- 
ward its client newspapers than toward the ultimate public. 
He adds that if he were a publisher he would prefer the 
U. P. service, but if he were a careful and thoughtful reader 
of newspapers he would prefer the Associated Press because 
its news, though sometimes slower, would probably be more 
thoughtfully prepared. ‘These, he declares, are not un- 
friendly observations: “I got a great kick out of working 
for the U. P. I am enthusiastic about it, its people, and its 
purposes, and I think it is a most necessary and precious 
stimulant to the A. P.” It seems as if the case could hardly 
be stated better. 

I find, however, other criticisms from worth-while 
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sources. One is that the United Press does not pay its cor- 
respondents enough.* ‘This charge is emphatically denied by 
the United Press. The belief is probably due to the policy 
of the whole Scripps group of organizations of paying 
low salaries to those at the bottom and rewarding the execu- 
tives and key men with stock as well as large salaries, which 
makes them interested in keeping expenses down and profits 
up. Otherwise they might be more interested in building 
for the future, for the day when they will be established 
beyond injury by competition and can set themselves pri- 
marily to making their news service as authoritative as that 
of their chief rival. It is an interesting fact that while the 
A. P. has been letting down its standards the U. P. is being 
compelled by the logic of events to move in the opposite 
direction. Evidence of the way the United Press has been 
drifting in the direction of the Associated Press is the fact 
that its executives have been for two years working on the 
question of broadening its contractual relations with its clien- 
tele to give “due recognition of the values that a client con- 
fers on the United Press locally as a result of long-time rela- 
tionship.” This means that although founded for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing a monopoly in news, and as a 
protest against the Associated Press policy of permitting a 
member newspaper to prevent others in its immediate terri- 
tory, under given conditions, from obtaining the Associated 
Press service, the United Press is now trying to find some 
way of protecting a client without at the same time violat- 
ing its policy of “non-exclusivity”’—to use its own awkward 
word. 

In Washington the United Press at times seems weak. 
Sometimes inexperienced men are found in _ foreign 
positions of great importance—good men who have to 
learn their jobs at the cost of the service. Sometimes, as it 
would be easy to prove, these men “force” their stories be- 
cause of their desire to get in the human-interest note. It 
certainly seems hardly worth while to thrill the world with 
the following dispatch here printed entire: 





Predicts War in Far East 


BERLIN, April 12 (UP).—A war 
in the Far Hast a new European 
political figure whose name contains 
the letter Z, and an exci turmoil 
of European politics have en pre- 
dicted by Madame Sylvia. 











In its Washington service, also, there is too much hitting of 
the high spots, just as there is too much banality throughout 
its news reporting, though that is more excusable in a new 
service than in the Associated Press, which under Melville 
E. Stone denounced that sort of thing and at all times has 
boasted of its high standards, its superior virtues, and its 
shining rectitude. 

Like the Associated Press the United Press has 
stooped to conquer. It was the pioneer in adding to its 
service such features as sports, women’s-page matter, car- 
toons, comic strips, and “human-interest” stories. It gave, in 
fact, the poor example which the Associated Press followed 
in this field. It, too, has found it necessary to cater to that 
recent development in accordance with which the daily news- 
paper is getting away more and more from the original con- 
ception that it was solely a purveyor of news and opinion 





*Edna Ferber after being, as she felt, poorly } yr by the U. P. received 
a bunch of flowers from one of its executives. t once she wrote that he 
was living up to what she felt was the U. P. motto: Pay it with 


and is entering the amusement field in competition with the 
movie and the radio. Cross-word puzzles, children’s corners, 
bedtime stories, advice to the lovelorn, news pictures, and 
sport pictures—these are all part of the effort to meet the 
new and threatening competition from outside the business 
and the never-halting demand for larger and larger 
circulation. 

It was the ill fate of the United Press to perpetrate the 
greatest hoax in modern press reporting—the fake armistice 
announcement of November 7, 1918. The world literally 
went mad with joy when the premature news was flashed 
that hostilities had ended. In a sense the false report served 
a useful purpose in that it made officials everywhere realize 
how deeply the people desired a cessation of bloodshed. Nat- 
urally the Associated Press made full use of this bad break 
of its rival. A careful examination of the evidence in the 
case plainly proves that the United Press, in the person of 
Roy Howard himself, was the victim of an error of the 
naval attache of our Embassy in Paris who telegraphed to 
Admiral Henry B. Wilson at rest as follows: “Armistice 
signed this morning at eleven. All hostilities ceased at 
2 p. m. today.” When Roy Howard called upon the Ad- 
miral on November 7 the latter casually showed him the 
telegram. Not unnaturally Howard made immediate use of 
it. It seemed as if the biggest news scoop in history had 
fallen into his hands by accident, for he was then at Brest 
not to obtain news but to take ship to the United States. 
Had the Paris dispatch been a truthful one, Howard’s fame 
as a journalist would be supreme. As it was, there came 
down upon his head and upon the United Press an avalanche 
of abuse and denunciation enough almost to wreck them 
both. It took a long while for the United Press to work out 
from under the shadow of this victiraization. 

Since then Mr. Howard has gone on to the active head- 
ship of the Scripps-Howard newspaper syndicate, with Karl 
Bickel taking his place as head of the United Press. Both 
are still comparatively young men, respectively forty-seven 
and forty-eight years old. They have already made their 
mark upon the journalism of this country and of the world 
and they may continue to do so for years to come. As long 
as they are at the head of their respective organizations the 
United Press service will be the one to which reformers and 
all interested in liberal causes and better human relations 
will turn first in the belief that they will be received with 
sympathy and understanding. There are those who think 
that this liberal attitude is in part inspired by recognition of 
the fact that it is good business for the United Press to be 
liberal in contradistinction to the Associated Press. I prefer 
to believe that the main motive lies in their own convictions 
and their attitude toward the problems of mankind. What- 
ever their motives, the fact that the United Press under their 
leadership is what it is is of enormous importance to all who 
believe that the America of the future should be something 
different from the self-satisfied and socially and politically 
reactionary country in which we live today. 


_ [UMr. Louis Wiley of the New York Times has tele- 
phoned to me since the appearance of my second article on 
the Associated Press that Mr. Adolph S. Ochs has no recol- 
lection of the incident, related by me in that article, according 
to which Mr. Ochs had contemplated ‘placing his editorial 
page in charge of a national committee, negotiations breaking 
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down because of his unwillingness to give assurances that 
the committee might feel free to criticize even the President 
of the United States. I can only say that the information 
came to me from a source as distinguished and trustworthy 
as the words of Mr. Wiley and Mr. Ochs. Mr. Wiley also 
assures me that Mr. Ochs does not approve of the lowering 
of the standards of the Associated Press in printing banal 
and vulgar human-interest stories and comic strips, and has 


always voted against it. This is valuable testimony that in 
his estimation the service has gone down, and I am the more 
happy to have it because it is entirely consistent with Mr. 
Ochs’s admirable policy in keeping the Times free from that 
sort of thing, especially from comic strips and cheap Sunday 
supplements. As I have said before in writing, there is noth- 
ing in Mr. Ochs’s remarkable journalistic achievements more 
praiseworthy than this.—O. G. V.] 


France Wins at London 


By ROBERT DELL 


Paris, April 15 

RIAND returned from London last night, covered 

with flowers by the French semi-official press. The 

French have got what they wanted and prevented 
what they wished to prevent. As Paul-Boncour said in the 
Chamber some months ago, they accepted the invitation to 
the naval conference most unwillingly, because in the cir- 
cumstances they could not do otherwise, and the French 
delegates went to London with the firm intention of pre- 
venting, if possible, any final agreement for the reduction 
or limitation of naval armaments. The French official view, 
openly stated again and again by the Temps, was that the 
conference should merely lay down principles for the guid- 
ance of the preparatory disarmament commission at Geneva. 
As the Temps said again only three days ago, the French 
viewed with uneasiness the possibility that the question of 
naval disarmament might be settled separately from those 
of land and air disarmament. One reason was that there is 
more room for bargaining when armies and navies are being 
discussed together. The other, frankly avowed by Paul- 
Boncour, that strange militarist excrescence on the French 
Socialist Party, was that in London they would be alone, 
whereas at Geneva they have behind them what Paul- 
Boncour called their “retinue” of allies. 

The French have succeeded in their chief aim, thanks 
to the Italian demand for parity with France, which enabled 
the French delegation to refuse the smallest reduction in the 
French naval program. ‘The French were just as much 
justified in refusing to consent to the Italian demand, which 
would mean Italian superiority in the Mediterranean, as 
were the Americans in refusing to grant Japan parity with 
the United States, and much more justified than was the 
British Labor Government in insisting on a two-power stand- 
ard for the British fleet in European waters. That insist- 
ence, which shows how completely MacDonald and Alex- 
ander are under the thumb of the Admiralty, implies the 
crazy hypothesis that there is a danger of a Franco-Italian 
alliance against England. 

Thus Tardieu and Briand come out of the conference 
with a perfectly free hand. France has not yielded a single 
ton of her naval program and need not slacken her naval 
building for a single week. Official France has had her way 
about submarines, and indeed on every point, and as a naval 
disarmament conference the conference is an utter failure, 
as official France wished it to be. The diplomatic victory 
of France, however, is due more to luck than to skill, for 
it is not the fault of France alone, nor even of France and 


Italy together, that the conference is a failure. It has been 
run on wrong lines from the very beginning. It has never 
been a naval disarmament conference, but a competition be- 
tween the Powers represented at it to maintain respectively 
their present naval strength relatively to the other Powers, 
at the smallest possible cost. It is plain now that both the 
American and the British governments were actuated solely 
by financial considerations. The French delegation went 
to London in fear and trembling, expecting to be met by a 
sweeping program of naval reduction. When they found 
that Hoover and MacDonald, having summoned a con- 
ference, had no concrete proposals of any kind to put before 
it, their surprise was equaled only by their joy. Jacques 
Kayser, the young secretary of the French Radical Party, is 
quite right: the real cause of the failure of the conference 
has been a lack of sincerity on the part of all the govern- 
ments represented. 

Logically, it would seem, the failure of the conference 
should have greatly strengthened the position of the Tardieu 
Cabinet, for the policy of the French delegation at London 
was even more Tardieu’s policy than that of Briand, who 
has made himself the prisoner of the nationalists. His con- 
duct in London, which has won him the admiration even 
of “Pertinax,” has justified what Léon Blum wrote in the 
Populaire when Briand joined the Tardieu Cabinet: “He 
cannot continue his policy without us. We can continue 
it without him.” MacDonald’s blunder in embarking on 
the abortive negotiations about “security” is another feather 
in the cap of Tardieu and Briand and the opponents of 
disarmament generally. As Léon Blum said the other day, 
the negotiations will be exploited in favor of the thesis that 
the present guaranties of security are insufficient to justify 
any reduction of armaments, and it will be said that the 
British government has implicitly admitted this. Here again 
Briand was taken by surprise. There can be no doubt 
that he went back to London with his demand for further 
guaranties of “security”—in other words, the revival of the 
Geneva Protocol—expecting that it would be at once re- 
fused and that the refusal would give him an excuse for 
declining any further discussion about the reduction of the 
French naval program. MacDonald’s consent to negotiate 
about a formula defining the obligations of Great Britain 
under Article XVI of the League Covenant perhaps dis- 
concerted Briand for a moment, for neither he nor Tardieu 
intended to make any concessions in return for such a 
formula, but Italy came to the rescue by insisting on parity. 
Then the French delegation declared that France must have 
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240,000 tons more than Italy, and MacDonald withdrew 
his formula. ; 

Nevertheless, the Tardieu Cabinet is in as unstable a 
position as ever for reasons of internal politics. Now that 
the Young Plan is ratified by France and the naval con- 
ference is over, the days of the Cabinet are numbered. 
Tardieu has no majority in the Chamber without the sup- 
port of the Left Center and that support is dependent on 
his pursuing a policy more or less to the Left on questions 
of internal politics, by which he inevitably indisposes the 
bulk of his supporters, who belong to the Right and the 
Right Center. He has avoided a fall hitherto by abstaining 
from putting the question of confidence and accepting hos- 
tile votes even on matters of importance. Any day an acci- 
dent may happen. A ministerial crisis would not, however, 
change the situation for the better. The only alternative 
to the present government is a so-called Government of 
Concentration, that is, a coalition of the Radicals with all 
the groups of the Right and Left Center, excluding the 
Right on the one hand and the Socialists on the other. Such 
a government would have a small majority on paper, but its 
existence would be as precarious as that of any other gov- 
ernment with the present impossible Chamber. Moreover, 
it would compromise the Radicals, whose real interest it 
is to remain in opposition with the Socialists until the next 
general election, although they do not all recognize it. The 
only solution is a dissolution of the Chamber, for which 
the constitution provides with the consent of the Senate, 
but although many of the Radicals and Socialists are now 
in favor of it they do not yet carry their parties with them. 
Circumstances may, however, compel a resort to a dissolu- 
tion before 1932, when the general election will be held in 
the ordinary course. All the reports from the provinces 
suggest that a general election now would result in a vic- 
tory for the parties of the Left and the results of the recent 
by-elections point to the same conclusion, but there is an 
ancient prejudice against a dissolution, and the Radical 
and Socialist Parties as a whole cannot make up their minds 
to defy tradition and take the plunge. 

There can be no change for the better in French policy 
so long as the present Chamber lasts. The London con- 
ference has made still worse the prospects of any real prog- 
ress toward disarmament, bad as they were already. No 
conference at Geneva can have any better result as things 
are at present, and a window-dressing agreement like that of 
London will still further damage the reputation of the 
League of Nations, already badly compromised. It is a 
deplorable fact that faith in the League as a means of get- 
ting rid of war is steadily declining, especially among the 
young, but the high priests and apostles of the League do 
not seem to recognize it, still less to recognize their own 
responsibility for it. Perhaps it is hardly too much to say 
that nothing has done more harm to the League of Nations 
than the League of Nations unions with their dogma of 
Geneva’s infallibility, their denunciation of all criticism of the 
League as due to ignorance or prejudice, and their fond- 
ness for the policy of evading problems by window-dressing 
solutions, which has been and is the curse of Geneva. Some 
of the energetic propagandists in the League secretariat have 
also much to answer for. Far better to admit frankly that 
one cannot solve a problem in existing conditions than to 
try to deceive the world with a fake solution. It is useless 


to go on with disarmament discussions in present conditions, 
and the meeting of the preparatory disarmament commission 
at Geneva ought to be adjourned sine die. Nothing can be 
done until there is a fundamental change in French policy, 
and such a change can be possible only after a French gen- 
eral election that has resulted in the formation of a gov- 
ernment of the Left in which the Socialists predominate. 
That is to say, barring a dissolution, there is no chance 
of it before 1932. The chance of it then depends to a very 
great extent on the policy of the British government. Offi- 
cial France, as it is at present, is hopeless, but the French 
people are not at all hopeless. They need to be enlightened 
and to be given a lead. The business of English Laborites ° 
and Liberals is to give a lead to the elements in France that 
sincerely desire peace and disarmament, instead of trying to 
satisfy the demands of the French nationalists for more 
“security,” which means nothing else than security for the 
peace treaties. Léon Blum has told them that no guaran- 
ties of security for France will satisfy official France and 
the French general staff, because, of course, it is not guaran- 
ties for France that they are after. They know that France 
is secure enough already. What they want is to stereotype 
all the existing territorial arrangements in Europe and to 
induce England—and Germany—to guarantee unjust and 
impossible frontiers. But the British Labor Government 
and most of the leading men in the British Labor Party pay 
no attention to Léon Blum, although he may quite possibly 
be prime minister of France in a couple of years. It is 
really deplorable to see men whom we all respect and ad- 
mire, such as Norman Angell and Brailsford, actually, with 
the best intentions, playing into the hands of the nationalists 
and opponents of disarmament in France by pandering to 
their demand for “security.” 

What Europe needs is a strong and bold leader—some- 
body with the courage to throw a very big stone into the stag- 
nant pool of Geneva and make a very big splash. I am afraid 
that the present British Labor Government have not that 
courage, although they could be sure of the support of the 
Liberals if they gave a bold lead. It is time to say publicly 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations that England 
can join in no further guaranties of the status quo unless and 
until all alliances have been abolished and effective arrange- 
ments have been made for the peaceful revision of the 
peace treaties where they are unjust or absurd or both. 
The Polish frontiers, for example, ought not to be secure 
and the Poles ought to know that they are insecure. If 
these and other impossible frontiers are not altered by peace- 
ful means, they will sooner or later be altered by force, 
protocol or no protocol. If the French system of alliances 
continues, a rival system will be set up against it sooner or 
later and the continent of Europe will again be divided into 
two hostile camps. Briand himself said in the Senate last 
month that “the conception of the old alliances” inevitably 
leads to hostile groups of Powers. And France is the fore- 
most advocate and supporter of that conception! As regards 
disarmament there is only one honest and safe course—that 
the victorious Powers should accept the conditions that they 
imposed on Germany and the other conquered Powers. The 
day when a British prime minister declares to the world 
that England recognizes that moral obligation and proposes 
disarmament on that basis, there will be a response in France 
that will astonish him. 
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War on the 


Chain Store 


By HARRY W. SCHACTER 


time, however, the issue is not religious but economic ; 

it has to do with the theory of the economics of dis- 
tribution. The battle, which is being waged on many fronts, 
is between the small retailer, taking the fundamentalist posi- 
tion, against the chain store, an exponent of modernism 
in distribution. Within the past few months the imme- 
diate fight has been crystallized by one crusader, W. K. Hen- 
derson of Shreveport, Louisiana, who has sallied forth 
through his radio station KWKH to give battle to the chain- 
store devil and to the “evil hosts in Wall Street.” The thing, 
however, has been a long time in coming and can be traced 
back to the vast economic revolution that began in this coun- 
try ten or fifteen years ago. Let me trace it briefly. 

Shortly before the war the term “mass production” be- 
gan to be heard, mostly in connection with the name of 
Henry Ford. Then came the war, with its vast need for 
goods coupled with a shortage of man power to produce those 
goods. By the time the war was over “mass production” 
had become a definite part of our national economy. After 
the war manufacturers continued to produce tremendous 
quantities of merchandise only to find the outlet for this pro- 
duction impeded by the small, incompetent, independent re- 
tailer. A new means had to be found for increasing distri- 
bution. The answer was “mass distribution” through the 
chain stores. 

In a comparatively short time—within the past five or 
six years to be exact—the chain store has completely altered 
the economic life of the American community. Louisville, 
Kentucky, affords a typical example of what has been hap- 
pening. I have recently made a survey of the retail establish- 
ments on the main shopping thoroughfare of Louisville. I 
have found that from 85 to 90 per cent of the retail business 
done on this thoroughfare is done by chain stores. Five years 
ago the condition was exactly the opposite, with 85 to 90 per 
cent of the business carried on by locally owned establish- 
ments. The picture of Louisville can be duplicated in every 
fair-sized city or town in the United States. In many sec- 
tions of the country this revolution has been accepted and its 
benefits recognized without much thought as to consequences. 
In the South local sentiment persists, and resentment against 
chain stores has risen with much greater force. 

This feeling had been smoldering for a long time and 
needed only some forceful leadership to make it blaze forth. 
This leadership was provided by W. K. Henderson. Mr. 
Henderson, who owned an iron foundry in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, thought it might be a good idea to build himself 
a radio station as an adjunct to his business. He disported 
himself by broadcasting nightly on various subjects, and 
either because he was very uncouth or because he was a good 
showman or both, he decided that a little profanity and ob- 
scenity added to his remarks would give him plenty of pub- 
licity. Mr. Henderson happened one day to hear a local re- 
tailer making a speech before the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce in which the speaker told how the chains were 
cutting in on the local dealers. Henderson liked the speech 


A NEW battle on evolution is raging in the South. This 


and invited the man to repeat it that night over KWKH. 
After it was finished Mr. Henderson himself spoke as follows: 
I am going to tell you what that address means. It 
means that these dirty, sneaking chain stores are coming 
into your home town and taking your money and sending it 
out to a bunch of crooked, no-account loafers in Wall 
Street! That’s what it means. 
That night and the next day Mr. Henderson received hun- 
dreds of telegrams and in a few days several thousand letters 
from all parts of the country. The comments struck every 
note from commendation to abuse. For several hours each 
night Henderson read these comments to his radio audience 
and briefly sermonized upon each in a very entertaining way, 
mixing wisdom with profanity and abuse, and greeting his 
audience with the now well-known cry: “Hello, World, 
don’t go away, doggone your buttons!” 

The more he spoke, the greater the interest he aroused. 
So widely did his name and influence spread that when Sena- 
tor Dill of Washington suggested that his broadcasting 
license be revoked thousands on thousands of letters and tele- 
grams of protest poured in on the Radio Commission, with 
the result that Mr. Henderson was permitted to continue 
after he had promised to curb his obscenity. Throughout the 
South the name of Henderson was on everyone’s lips, and 
the question of the chain-store menace was, and is today, the 
question most talked of below the Ohio. 

Mr. Henderson now began to send out organizers to 
small towns through the South. Independent merchants 
were urged to band themselves together under the title of 
Merchants’ Minute Men. The sole requisite for member- 
ship was the payment of $12 a year to Mr. Henderson. It 
is estimated that there are today from ten to twenty thou- 
sand members of this organization, and in the smaller towns 
women who trade at chain stores are becoming unpopular. 
While Mr. Henderson’s attacks have been centered on chain 
stores in general they have been particularly directed against 
chain grocery stores, because in that field the chains have 
made their greatest progress. It is estimated that the total 
retail sales in this country amounted to approximately eighty 
billion dollars in 1929. About fifteen billion dollars’ worth 
of this business was transacted by chains; and half of the 
chain-store total was done by the grocery chains. 

Mr. Henderson’s attacks are having some very concrete 
results. In Birmingham, Alabama, it is estimated that a 
large chain grocery concern has lost about one-third of its 
business directly because of his crusade. Everywhere through 
the South the sales volume of the chains, particularly the 
groceries, has fallen off to a greater or less degree. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Henderson has even made itself felt on a 
number of legislatures in the South. In Kentucky, for in- 
stance, the House of Representatives not long ago passed 
a sales-tax bill directly aimed at the chain stores. The bill 
provides for a sales tax on every retail establishment. It 
would be unconstitutional otherwise. The difference, how- 
ever, is this: on up to $400,000 of annual sales volume the 
merchant pays only one-twentieth of 1 per cent; on sales 
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above this figure the tax is graduated so steeply that by the 
time the sales volume reaches a million dollars the rate of 
tax is twenty times as high, It is specifically stated in the bill 
that any holding company for a number of stores pays on 
the combined sales volume of all stores in the State of 
Kentucky. Thus, the Atlantic and Pacific grocery chain, 
which has a sales volume in Kentucky of approximately 
sixteen million dollars, and the Kroger stores, which have 
a sales volume of approximately fourteen million dollars, 
must pay a tax proportionately about twenty times as large 
as the small grocer. Just before the vote was called in the 
House one legislator gave Mr. Henderson’s war cry, “Hello, 
World, don’t go away,” and amid uproarious laughter the 
bill passed by a vote of 85 to 4. 

On February 27 I was present at a hearing on this 
bill before the Senate Committee on Revenue and Taxation 
at Frankfort. There were present more than a thousand 
people, who jammed the Senate Chamber to its very doors. 
A Louisville attorney representing the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Kentucky presented the argument opposing 
the bill, while the secretary of the Louisville Retail Grocery 
Association defended it. It was evident from the beginning 
that a number of the Senators on the committee had made 
up their minds in advance. The most interesting element 
in the hearing was the temper of that portion of the crowd, 
about six hundred strong, who represented the independent 
retailer. The appeal of the representative of the small mer- 
chant was highly emotional; and it aroused such fervor 
among his adherents that at times the gathering took on 
the appearance of a religious revival. When the speaker was 
in the midst of calling the chains all the names in the 
category a small merchant standing next to me kept yelling 
at the top of his lungs: “Get at ’em, boy, hit ’em hard, 
Glory Hallelujah!” Needless to say, the bill was reported 
favorably by the Senate committee and passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 27 to 11. 

One of the more amusing skirmishes in the war on 
the chain store began only recently and is still going strong. 
Mr. Henderson has been particularly uncomplimentary in 
his attacks upon Clarence Saunders, the founder of the Piggly 
Wiggly grocery stores. Saunders, it will be recalled, went 
down to inglorious defeat at the hands of Wall Street several 
years ago and is now operating a chain of grocery stores 
under his own name in a number of cities in the South. 
Mr. Saunders, who is apparently as outspoken as Mr. Hen- 
derson and as picturesque, has taken it upon himself to 
answer Mr. Henderson’s attacks in half-page and full-page 
advertisements in various newspapers. In one advertisement 
headed “Eat Your Cotton—Don’t Sell It to a Foreigner,” 
Mr. Saunders advanced the argument that if nothing should 
be purchased from any except strictly “home” merchants 
then nothing should be sold to any person outside the com- 
munity. Another paragraph began as follows: “Ole Man 
Henderson’s racket of arousing prejudice is as old as the 
first man who undertook to capitalize the ignorance of his 
fellow-men for his own personal end”; and ended thus: 
“So that there would be no mistake as to who wrote this 
article, I, Clarence Saunders, wrote every word of it .. .” 
Mr. Henderson undertook to answer over the radio. 
parently a number of people were gathered at his side as 
he spoke over the microphone. His answer went something 
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like this: “Clarence, you bankrupt, you try to tell me what 
to do? Ha, ha, ha!” In the laughter Mr. Henderson was 
joined by his chorus. Henderson’s entire answer to Mr. 
Saunders consisted of calling him names. 

Mr. Saunders has just fired the second shot in the 
form of a full-page advertisement. It is headed “A 
Shiny-Eyed Rat,” and Mr. Saunders refers to his op- 
ponent throughout as Rat Henderson of radio station 
KWKH. He points out that Mr. Henderson is urging 
all the home folks to purchase from the home-town mer- 
chant and at the same time is selling them coffee over the 
radio at one dollar a pound, which yields Mr. Henderson 
the handsome profit of sixty cents a pound. Incidentally, it 
is estimated that Mr. Henderson receives orders for about 
1,500 pounds of coffee a day. Mr. Saunders goes on to 
point out that while Mr. Henderson is claiming to be the 
champion of the poor and downtrodden, he does not permit 
union men to work in his iron foundry. He further calls 
to mind the time when Mr. Henderson personally under- 
took to operate a street car in Shreveport while the street- 
car employees were on strike. Some of the language is 
extremely picturesque, as for example: 

You said that if I were near you’d spit in my face. 
Now, listen to me, Rat Henderson, whenever you think 
you are skunk enough to try this let your spit spew on 
my face and there'll be a skunk hide that will know that 
something has happened to it. 
Mr. Saunders goes on to call Mr. Henderson a hypocrite 
and a liar. There is a great deal to be said for Mr. Hender- 
son’s sympathy for the small merchant, who is faced with 
slow extinction. There is also considerable to be said against 
Mr. Henderson. In addition to his coffee sales at one dollar 
a pound, he is utilizing this crusade to sell insurance, trips 
to Mexico, and grapefruit, not to mention memberships in 
the Merchants’ Minute Men. 

That the independent retailers are sorely beset by the 
chain is without question true. The United States gov- 
ernment through its Department of Commerce has been 
making a survey of the grocery situation in the city of 
Louisville, known as the Louisville Grocery Survey. It has 
been found that no fewer than thirty small grocery stores 
are going out of business in Louisville every month. In 
other words, every day one grocer is falling by the wayside 
in Louisville because he is unable to cope with this economic 
tide! The chain store is strong because it has made a definite 
contribution toward lowering the costs of distribution. So 
long as it does its job well and renders this economic service 
to the people no amount of abuse and no reasonable amount 
of taxation can curb it. Hope for the independent does not 
lie in calling names and trying to prevent housewives from 
trading in the chain stores. It does not lie in levying upon 
the independent a tax of $1 while the chain pays a tax of 
$20. The answer lies rather in the direction of organization. 
The small inefficient independent must perform his job of 
distribution both with the efficiency and with the low costs 
of the chain. If the independent can do this by aligning 
himself with other independents, he can beat the chains. If 
not, there will be a great to-do for a while with much calling 
of names and slinging of mud, but in the long run the house- 
wife, who is finally to decide this battle by her patronage, 
will go where the prices are cheaper and the service better. 
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In the Driftway 


NE could hardly live in New Orleans three days, 

even if one fasted all that time, without knowing 

that the city rejoices in good cooking. Rejoices is 
the right word, because New Orleanians take justifiable 
pleasure in their cooking—and say so out loud. The law 
of supply and demand rules in food as in other matters. 
In order to have good cooking there must be a sizable public 
which knows good cooking from bad and insists upon having 
it. New Orleans has such a public. The visitor is made 
aware at once that he is among people who take cooking 
seriously. He is asked if he likes this or has ever tried 
that; he is admonished to go to a certain restaurant on a 
certain day for a certain dish. “Oh, you must stay to lunch,” 
his host at the club says; “this is our day for chicken Creole.” 
Even for a modest Sunday night supper his hostess will 
consult him in advance as to what he likes, and he is not 
expected to eat what is set before him in silence. 

+ - * * + 


S an illustration of the serious attitude toward food 
which one encounters, the Drifter recalls inviting a 
lady in New Orleans to lunch and asking her to suggest a 
restaurant. At the appointed hour she appeared and pro- 
ceeded to recite the entire menu of the table d’hote lunch 
at two places. She had called up both by telephone that 
morning so that the Drifter, with full information before 
him, might make a choice. Of course, that might happen 
outside New Orleans, but the Drifter doubts it. 
= * * — + 


NE cannot even read the newspapers without realizing 
the preoccupation of New Orleans with good cookery. 
Within a period of only two weeks, recently, the Drifter 
noted prominent accounts of the death and burial of two 
chefs. In New York City, with ten times as large a popu- 
lation, it is doubtful if there are half a dozen chefs whose 
death would occasion more than a paragraph, if that. Of 
the two New Orleans chefs whose deaths were chronicled, 
one was a Negro. As a rule the names of Negroes do not 
get into Southern newspapers except when the bearers of 
them get into the calaboose charged with crime. But the 
Negro who can cook—and hundreds of them still can— 
is honored as well as the white man. Neville Jarreau 
had been at one time the chef of the Boston Club, the 
oldest organization of its kind in New Orleans, and back 
in the eighties he had prepared a dinner for President Grant 
when the latter made a visit to the city. Jarreau’s skin 
was black, but his cooking made the mouths of white men 
water, and the New Orleans press did not neglect his 
memory when he passed. The other chef to whose death 
the newspapers gave prominence was eighty-six years old and 
had retired from the kitchen twenty-five years previous to 
his end. Yet Pierre Marais was recalled as having been 
the chef at the famous Spanish Fort Hotel in the days of 
its glory, and the Times-Picayune said that in 1882 when a 
reporter was sent to write up the debut of a cornet player 
he almost forgot to mention the musician in the unrestrained 
eulogy he wrote of Pierre’s cooking. 
Tue Drirrer 


Correspondence 
“Our Country,—’” 


To THe Eprtor or THe NATION: 

Sir: Here is the examination of a candidate for naturali- 
zation by a judge in Louisiana. For the name and address of 
the authenticating witness see the Christian Century for April 
9. The speakers are the judge and the candidate. 


Jupce. What did you do during the World War? 

CanpiwaTe. I served for three years in the British 
army and spent about fifteen months overseas in Salonika. 
(Exhibits correct discharge papers certifying record.) 

J. Supposing the United States engaged in a war that 
you considered was wrong, what would be your attitude? 

C. I would consider it my duty to protect and defend 
democracy. 

J. But supposing, to take a concrete case, California 
wanted more territory and decided to seize some in Mexico, 
and every man was drafted for some form of service, 
would you object or be loyal? 

C. I do not believe the United States would engage 
in such a war. 

J. I do not want any conditions. Under such circum- 
stances, a war of aggression, would you object? 

C. In all probability I would. I would first have to 
consider my duty to God and to humanity. 

J. In other words, you cannot subscribe under any 
and every condition to the doctrine, My country right or 
wrong, my country? 

C. No. 

J. Then you cannot be admitted. What we want are 
citizens who are prepared to say, My country right or 
wrong, but my country. 


This seems to beat anything yet published. 
Ballard Vale, Mass., April 11 Steven T. ByincToNn 


The Ancients Knew 


To THE Epitor or THe NATION: 

Sir: It is generally supposed that distilled liquors were not 
known to the ancients. Let me cite the following passage from 
the Old Testament (Deut. 14: 26) : 


And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy 
soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or 
for strong drink, or for whatsoever thy soul desireth. . . . 


In this passage the Hebrew word for wine (yayin) is con- 
trasted with the word for strong drink (shechar). I am con- 
vinced that the “strong drink” referred to in this passage was a 
distilled liquor. If it had been merely a strong kind of wine it 
would hardly have been sharply contrasted with wine. 

It is also supposed that anaesthesia is a modern discovery; 
but I once came across this passage in the “De Trinitate” of 
Hilary of Poitiers, a writer of the fourth century, A.D.: 


Also when through some grave necessity part of the 
body must be cut away, the soul can be lulled to sleep by 
drugs, which overcome the pain and produce in the mind a 
deathlike forgetfulness of its power of sense. Then limbs 
can be cut off without pain: the flesh is dead to all feeling, 
and does not heed the deep thrust of the knife, because the 
soul within it is asleep —“De Trinitate,” Book X, par. 14. 


This passage shows unmistakably that the ancients were 
acquainted with anaesthesia. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, April 1 CHaries Hoops 
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Judge Parker and the Negro 


To THE Epitor or THe NATION: 

Sir: The editorial in The Nation of April 29 opposing 
the confirmation of Judge Parker and appealing to the race 
prejudice of colored people is indefensible. You say that Judge 
Parker should not sit on the Supreme Court bench because cases 
affecting the rights of colored people will come before that 
court; and you specifically cite a case involving the Richmond, 
Virginia, segregation ordinance. You must have known that 
Judge Parker, presiding in the Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Richmond, rendered the decision holding that ordinance void 
because it was violative of the Fourteenth Amendment. As 
counsel for the colored complainant in that case, I protest 
against your unfair attack upon an upright, courageous judge. 

Richmond, April 27 A.rrep E. CoHEN 


Russian “C, O.’s” 


To tHE Epitor or THe NATION: 

Sir: In Soviet Russia, as in other countries with compul- 
sory military service, conscientious objectors receive scant con- 
sideration. The Russian government, unlike many others, rec- 
ognizes them and provides alternative civil service for the mem- 
bers of religious sects historically opposed to war. They serve 
in what is known as the “Civil Battalion,” doing public work. 
But those who refuse this civil service and those who are out- 
side the historical anti-war sects go to prison. 

We have recently heard from Tolstoyan friends in Mos- 
cow of the hardships which these men are enduring in prison. 
They are in need of relief, which the Russian government per- 
mits through one agency in Moscow headed by Catharine Petch- 
koff, first wife of Maxim Gorki. In all Russian prisons—and 
these men serve their sentences in the regular prisons with 
criminals—prisoners are allowed to have their own clothes, to 
purchase food from the cooperative prison store to supplement 
the coarse diet, and to have books sent in from outside. 

In making this appeal we are not contributing to any propa- 
ganda for or against the Soviet regime. Gifts and contribu- 
tions may be so designated, but made payable and sent to the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 383 Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. 


New York, February 27 RocEer BALDWIN 





My Life 


An Attempt at an Autobiography 


Leon Trotsiky 


Emil Ludwig says of this astounding book—"A great 
writer has here set forth his fantastic life in such a way 
as to make me wonder why people still read novels, or 
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even write them. The book begins like Hamsun, and 


closes like a third act....” 


600 pages. $5.00 





The Unknown 


Washington 
by John Corbin 


Author of ‘The Return of the 
Middle Class “ 


“In the immense literature 
upon Washington Mr. Corbin's 
book will take a position quite its 
own. Itis the first thorough ex- 
amination of Washington's posi- 
tion in our constitutional history.” 
—aAllan Nevins in the N. Y. Times. 

454 pages. $4.00 
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Courtier, Wit and Playwright 


by Willard Connely 

‘His life makes fascinating and 
enriching biography.... A vivid 
picture of the playwright and his 
time.’‘— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

352 pages. $3.00 
Soldier of 

Xenophon: fonure 
by Leo V. Jacks 

A vivid biography of the Greek 
who matched wits with Socrates 
and swords with the Persians with 
equal assurance. $2.00 


At your bookstore 
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Migrant 
By LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 
I 


Here is a name that anyone might sign, 

A City which has covered up the track 
Of anonymity more sure than mine 

And given of reminiscence nothing back. 
No letters are expected and no calls. 

The elevator is a gilded trip 

To ordered Heavens of softly padded halls, 
And the glib welcome of a quarter tip. 


Twenty-one stories, and the muffled click 

Of a door closing. What a precious boon 

Is privacy where concrete walls are thick. 

The Silver Grill serves breakfast until noon. 

“To sleep, perchance to dream . . .” of space not bound 
By any cable anchored underground. 


II 


Let us prepare tomorrow. Men are flies 

Whose wings have been plucked out with patient skill. 
Tower upon tower these refutations rise 

To prove the dream inviolable still. 

One more light scaffolding, a scantling based 

On one more promise cunningly defined ; 

A single step—there is no need for haste— 

Night has a thousand eyes, but they are blind. 


Moons look astonished at the glittering plume 
Of a small comet plunging to some dark 
Wedding of sun-dust with primordial doom; 
Yet the sky closes over the dying spark. 

This window is an eye whose yellow square 
Faces the City blankly . . . Let it stare! 


A Great Trilogy 


The Way Home. By Henry Handel Richardson. 
Norton and Company. $2.50. 


ITH the appearance of this second novel, the full 
W trilogy of Mary and Richard Mahony is now avail- 
able to American readers. If we can consider the 

three novels separately, ““The Way Home” is perhaps the least 
important, for it gives us neither the magnificent picture of 
pioneer Australia in the first volume nor the absorbing tragedy 
of “Ultima Thule.” Yet “The Way Home” is much more 
than a mere connecting link; it is a solid and brilliant work in 
itself. The trilogy of which it is a part is probably the most 
important single piece of literature ever to come out of 
Australia; it takes its place among the handful of fiction mas- 
terpieces in English that have so far appeared in this century. 
The title of “The Way Home” remains ambiguous, and 

is perhaps intentionally ironic. For Richard, dissatisfied with 
the raw and crude life of the colonies, has gone “home” to 
England. But he finds that he has been idealizing the mother 
country, and that he has become even more ill-adjusted to Eng- 
lish ways than he was to colonial. In the charming little vil- 


W. W. 


lage of Buddlecombe, where he attempts to resume his practice, 
Mary and he encounter an almost incredible narrowness and 
snobbery, a wasps’ nest of caste and prejudice, with social life 
divided into innumerable grades, a series of cliques, rising one 
above the other, and fitting as exactly as a set of Japanese 
boxes. The lower classes are as fawning as the higher are 
arrogant. The slightest breaches of etiquette—such as serv- 
ing guests with somewhat too generous a supper—are not for- 
given. It at length dawns upon Mahony that the very fact that 
he and Mary have lived in Australia has made them, in the 
eyes of these provincials, socially dubious, and the very fact 
that he has practiced in Australia has made his professional 
competence suspect. So once more he pulls up stakes and takes 
Mary back to the colonies, “home.” 

Arrived there, they learn that Richard’s mining shares have 
enormously increased in value; he has become rich, is welcomed 
everywhere. He gives up his practice, only to become absorbed 
in his books, particularly in those on spiritualism, and to be- 
come, in time, more and more of a recluse. Their three chil- 
dren are born. Richard, growing restless again, takes Mary 
to England once more, and then traveling on the Continent. 
It is when they are at Venice that the blow falls which wipes 
out their fortune and compels Richard to leave again for 
Australia, this time alone. 

The story seems commonplace enough when reduced to any 
blunt summary; but the importance of this trilogy does not rest 
on any originality of plot. It is a memorable picture, just, full, 
and unsparing, of pioneer Australia, its easy democracy, its en- 
ergy, restlessness, vulgarity, its concern with the one aim of 
getting rich; and with the same impartiality it presents the con- 
trasting picture of small-town English life. The character por- 
trayal, particularly of Mary and Richard, but of many of the 
minor figures as well, is masterly. In “The Way Home,” as in 
“Ultima Thule,” we find Mary and Richard, after years of 
married life, still making discoveries about each other, subtly 
altering their relationship, slowly changing themselves, drifting 
apart in interests and attitudes. ‘Their irritations, quarrels, 
reconciliations are handled with superb skill. Yet there are 
here virtually none of the ingredients that the average novelist 
thinks most essential for keeping his reader’s interest alive, 
without which, in fact, he can hardly imagine a story at all— 
romance, adultery, or some variation of the everlasting triangle. 
Never once is Mary interested in another man, nor does she 
even toy with the idea of a flirtation; Richard indeed, at one 
moment, finds a woman who he imagines understands him 
better than Mary does, but the affair never drifts beyond the 
faintest platonic level. Despite the absence of this sexual ele- 
ment, despite an atmosphere of Victorianism that hangs over 
the novel, partly the result of its style and structure, partly 
because it is actually laid in the Victorian period, I can think 
of few English novels of our time which give so full and rich 
a picture of life. There is selection of incident and thought, 
of course, as there must be in all fiction, but it is a selection 
that reveals the two chief characters at last on all sides— 
their aversions, attachments, cultural interests, their most petty 
monetary worries and social anxieties, their daily routine, their 
friends and relationships—everything, in fact, that we know 
about our closest acquaintances, or that absorbs, fritters, di- 
rects, or inspires our own energies. Emerging from this work, 
we not only feel that we have almost lived the lives of these 
two people, but something more than that. Mahony, in the 
eyes of the world, never becomes distinguished; he dies a fail- 
ure, even a madman; yet we never lose sight of his inner no- 
bility and latent powers, and when we rise from this chronicle, 
life itself seems to have gained something in significance. 

Henry Hazuitt 
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The British State 


English Government and Politics. By Frederic Austin Ogg. 
The Macmillan Company. $4.25. 


“6 HE English constitution,” says Sir William Anson, is “a 
: somewhat rambling structure and, like a house which 
many successive owners have altered just so far as 
suited their immediate wants or the fashion of the time, it bears 
the marks of many hands, and is convenient rather than sym- 
metrical.” His simile remains apt, but since he wrote, in the 
eighties of the last century, and especially during and since the 
war, the owners of the house have been proceeding with alter- 
ations so rapidly that all descriptions of it, including his own, 
are badly in need of revision. A new edition of the first vol- 
ume of his “Law and Custom of the Constitution” was pub- 
lished in 1922, but the other two volumes have not been re- 
vised for more than twenty years. The latest edition of Presi- 
dent Lowell’s monumental “Government of England” takes 
no account of any developments subsequent to 1911. Professor 
Ogg is surely justified in saying that a new book on English 
government is warranted by “the remarkable changes in mecha- 
nism, function, and method which recent years have witnessed, 
and particularly by the fluidity of political arrangements in 
Britain today and the probability of further significant experi- 
ments and reconstructions in times immediately ahead.” 

Mr. Ogg’s textbooks and other writings on European and 
American government and history are well known to students 
and have given him high standing among the political scientists 
of the country. But his latest work is drawn on 2 larger scale. 
If I am not mistaken, it is decidedly the most important as well 
as the most comprehensive book that he has written, and even 
if it were not strictly up to date, as it is, it would still be 
easily the best one-volume treatise on its subject. In the la- 
borious business of gathering material he has been systematic 
as well as tireless, and a clear and organizing mind has enabled 
him to present the results of his study in orderly and readable 
fashion. He has successfully accomplished his purpose, which 
is to give an account of the English political system “on lines 
which will render it not only a reservoir of data on principles 
and processes but a living reality as a going concern.” His 
primary aim is to describe existing political institutions and 
practices, but he gives considerable attention to problems and 
tendencies. Such chapters as those on Civil Service Methods 
and Problems, Second Chamber Reform, and Parliamentary 
Tendencies and Problems remind us that the constitution we 
are reading about is very much alive. 

The author exemplifies throughout and in high degree the 
quality of disinterestedness. He is never opinionated and ap- 
pears to have no axes to grind. He devotes several chapters 
to the English party system, but they give us no hint of how 
he would vote if he were an Englishman. Even in his refer- 
ences to the general strike he betrays no emotion. And his at- 
titude toward that unhappy hunting-ground of embittered con- 
troversy, the Irish question, is fairly represented in this sen- 
tence: “All in all, the system of government [under the Union] 
was neither so bad as it was generally painted by Irishmen 
nor so good as complacent Britishers were wont to regard it.” 
Important currents of opinion concerning political questions are 
brought into view, but when the author presents adverse criti- 
cism of political conditions and institutions it is usually the 
criticism of others, not his own. 

In a work of this scope it is almost inevitable that there 
should be some errors of fact and some statements that call 
for reconsideration. Such corrigenda and exploranda as have 
been noted can easily be rectified when the book goes to a sec- 
ond edition; they are submitted here with that object in view. 


What Sir Thomas Smith said about the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment required no special boldness on his part (page 35); for 
him Parliament was not an institution distinct from and po- 
tentially opposed to the sovereign. James II was not “obsti- 
nate and intolerant” (page 40); it would be nearer the truth 
to say that he was obstinately tolerant. The name that 
George III gloried in was that of “Briton,” not “Englishman” 
(page 46). The concept of fundamental law, superior to the 
ordinary law, is much older than the sixteenth century (page 
62). The first Labor Government was not in office for “up- 
wards of a year” (pages 70 and 528). It was not an “English 
publicist,” but De Lolme, who made the humorous remark 
about Parliament paraphrased on page 78. The reign of 
Edward I was not reckoned as dating from the death of his 
predecessor, nor did he remain uncrowned for four years (page 
84). Accurately speaking, the prerogative power of the Crown 
to create life peerages has not disappeared (page 87); in the 
Wensleydale case, to which the author refers, the right was 
admitted, but it was denied that life peers were entitled to sit 
in the House of Lords. The Lord Privy Seal is not required 
by “inflexible custom” to be a member of the House of Lords 
(page 138); the office has been held several times by com- 
moners and is held by one today. Coke, having died in 1634, 
could not have “testified” to anything in 1648 (page 381). 
Dicey did not maintain that Parliament was actually omnipo- 
tent, as the reader would be likely to infer from page 448. 
In view of the present state of parties in the House of Com- 
mons it seems strange to say that the chances of a Ministry 
being ousted by the House “have of late been steadily diminish- 
ing” (page 460). The Liberals were not defeated in a parlia- 
mentary election in 1842, nor did they regain office in 1847 
(page 487). It is not clear what the author means by saying 
that the personal union of England and Scotland was able to 
“withstand” the establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty (page 
683). It was not the British Parliament but the Irish Parlia- 
ment that repealed Poynings’s Law (page 690). South Africa 
should be excepted from the statement that the Dominions 
have been peopled primarily from the British Isles (page 747). 
An assertion is made on page 753 regarding British influence 
over Dominion legislation that is not in accord with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Imperial Conference of 1926 and would 
not be indorsed by any Dominion statesman. 
Rosert Livincston SCHUYLER 


Harsh Words 


An Anthology of Invective and Abuse. Compiled by Hugh 
Kingsmill. The Dial Press. $2. 
R. KINGSMILL has done his work here with great 
M competence. His selections include all the more cele- 
brated English philippics, his notes set forth adequately 
the circumstances which brought them forth, and he chooses 
discreetly when it is necessary to isolate the essential from the 
nonessential, as in the case, for example, of Robert Buchanan’s 
“The Fleshly School of Poetry.” All persons with any trace of 
malice in them—which is to say, all persons not immersed in 
Trappist monasteries—will rejoice in this handy compendium. 
It includes almost everything of a caustic nature composed in 
England in three and a half centuries, from Francis Bacon’s 
denunciation of the Earl of Essex to Lloyd George’s Limehouse 
speech, and from William Prynne’s diatribe against bobbed hair 
to H. G. Wells’s assault upon Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Unfortunately, it seldom leaves the bounds of the British 
Isles, and then to small purpose. The American section, for 
example, is short, and its contents are mainly feeble stuff—Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll on the Bible, Whistler on Ruskin, Mark Twain 
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on Titian, and a few extracts from the forgotten Lincoln Cate- 
chism. One looks in vain for Griswold on Poe, Stuart P. Sher- 
man on Dreiser, Roosevelt on Harriman, Mark Twain on 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Sumner on Jeff Davis, the old New York 
Sun on Roosevelt, and Wilson on the little group of wilful men. 
Is Lloyd George actually a master of invective? Then what 
of James A. Reed? I recall a dozen speeches by Reed that are 
more blistering than anything in this volume—more blistering, 
and altogether better. And in particular I recall his funeral 
sermon on the Wilson idealism, preached before a packed Sen- 
ate chamber on the night of March 3, 1921. If England can 
show anything more devastating, then surely Mr. Kingsmill 
does not print it here. 

There is also a complete absence of Continental examples— 
a very serious lack. Certainly Schopenhauer’s attack upon 
women is far better than Prynne’s, as Zola’s “J’accuse”’ is better 
than Burke’s indictment of Warren Hastings. But most of all 
I miss the immortal Section 62 of Nietzsche’s “Der Anti- 
christ,” unquestionably the grandest and gaudiest abuse ever 
penned. The words, as Nietzsche himself said, deserve to be 
chalked on every wall, wherever there is a wall to chalk them 
on: 


Ich werurtheile das Christenthum, ich erhebe gegen 
die christliche Kirche die furchtbarste aller Anklagen, die 
je ein Anklager in den Mund genommen hat. Sie ist mir 
die héchste aller denkbaren Corruptionen, sie hat den 
Willen zur letzten auch nur méglichen Corruption gehabt. 
Die christliche Kirche liess Nichts mit ihrer Verderbniss 
unberihrt, sie hat aus jedem Werth einen Unwerth, aus 
jeder Wahrheit eine Liige, aus jeder Rechtschaffenheit 
eine Seelen-Niedertracht gemacht. 


And so on, and so on. 
But maybe Mr. Kingsmill will bring out a second volume 
of his anthology later on. H. L. Mencken 


Conscience Makes Us Men 


King Haber. By Alfred Neumann. Alfred H. King. $2.50. 
A WRITER like Alfred Neumann, who deals almost en- 


tirely with codes, punctilios, quirks of honor, and the 

sharp tooth of conscience, strikes us at first glance as 
somewhat alien to his own times. We are forced, however, 
to put aside any suspicion that this author is trying to squeeze 
more drama than is legitimate out of human situations that are 
to all intents and purposes dead. His method is penetrating, 
beautiful, true, even though his kind of inner tribunal has been 
put to sleep by a generation that, while still perhaps admiring 
his English style, can make neither head nor tail of the high- 
minded motives that impel the characters of Joseph Conrad. 
Neumann bears a surface resemblance—but only a surface re- 
semblance—to Mr. Thornton Wilder. In Neumann there is, 
however, less casuistry, and far more poetry and direct contact 
with people. 

The present book contains three long short stories, two of 
which are laid in the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
one in Russia and the other in a small German ducal state. 
The third is narrated by a hunchbacked German schoolmaster 
who sees a sex crime committed by his assistant, a warped soul, 
and cowers away from the other as though he were (as indeed 
he is) his own tortured, devilish alter ego. Hounded by the 
evil within himself, the assistant at last shoots himself. 

The two significant stories in the book are King Haber 
and The Patriot, both of which made the author’s reputation 
in Germany, especially the latter, which was published before 
Neumann won the Kleist Prize for The Devil. King Haber 
and Conrad’s Lord Jim have at least this in common: they are 


both predestined to follow an impossible ideal, achieving it in 
ways which they never even guessed at. King Haber is a Jew- 
ish banker who is ruthless in his purpose to set his son, borne 
to him by the reigning duchess, on the throne. His shall be 
the blood of kings. But the nobles rise up and conspire to thwart 
him. Cornered, hemmed in by a cordon of bloodthirsty enemies, 
with no possible egress, he causes the death of his own child 
(who had meanwhile been proclaimed heir apparent by the 
complaisant duke) and is himself the victim of a revolutionary 
mob. This form of death is self-chosen. Even the nobles 
recognize that by his courage, his fervent dream, his fearlessness 
before death he has become their peer. 

The Patriot relates the murder of the Czar Paul as a 
result of a conspiracy headed by Count Pahlen. Pahlen has 
assured the Czarevitch that his father’s death is not sought; 
only his abdication. He offers his own life as a pledge. The 
Czar is slain and Pahlen, waiting in an anteroom, kills himself. 

In objectifying the subtle emotions and complex ideals of 
his characters Neumann uses a form of dramatic understate- 
ment that is highly charged with dire events. He is elliptical, 
but not monotonously so. He uses the sense of impendingness, 
which elsewhere I have noted in the dialogue of Mr. Heming- 
way, with the concision of a tragic poet. 

Pierre Lovinc 


The Southern Mill Worker 


Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their Villages. By 
Jennings J. Rhyne. University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 

APITALIST industry, when it bursts upon an economy 
oe of agriculture and small handicrafts, brings first an 

astonishing increase in production. Entrepreneurs rise 
to power and riches. Dislocations in economic life and exploi- 
tation of workers are forgotten in the swiftness and splendor 
of the spectacle of the new factories. A second stage is 
reached when the masters of industry, half sensing the inequi- 
ties in the development, seek to enshrine their creed of indi- 
vidualism. Legislators, newspapers, clergymen, and economists 
agree with them heartily. The harshness of the doctrine is 
presently softened by acts of kindness toward the workers; 
when the fish begins to tug, a little more line is paid out to him, 
so that for the moment he forgets that he still has the hook 
in his mouth. 

A third phase is reached in the democratic revolt against 
the operation of capitalism. This takes on many forms—abor- 
tive political protest, tardy legislative relief, an awakening 
charity in the middle class, growing demand for labor union- 
ism, panaceas of social reform. Industry in the Southern States 
has unequivocally reached this third stage. The strikes which 
have occurred in the cotton mills in the last year, followed by 
the present widespread American Federation of Labor organ- 
izing campaign, leave no doubt of the arrival of the day of 
reckoning. 

This makes Dr. Rhyne’s realistic description of the life of 
the North Carolina cotton-mill workers in their villages im- 
portant as a basis of judgment of future developments and 
policies. He has studied 500 families, with a total of 2,362 
persons, in four types of mill villages of Gaston County. His 
sample is statistically adequate, and he has examined the social 
and economic characteristics of the groups and individuals with 
accuracy and ingenuity. 

He seems to establish the fact, long suspected, that the 
workers are generally indifferent toward welfare work. He 
believes from his figures that the great majority of children in 
mill families go to work as soon as they reach fourteen. In 
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The human drama of four centuries 





THE POWER AND SECRET 
of the JESUITS 


By Rene Fiilép-Miller 


At last a modern-minded scholar has written the true story of one of the 
greatest secret societies of all times. Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
are hailing this volume—a history, a biography, and a story of civilization. 
“Thoroughly scholarly and tremendously interesting.”—John B, Watson. 
“One of the most powerful and interesting and graphic documents pub- 
lished for many years. To call it a document is accurate, but does not 
do justice to its thrilling quality simply as reading matter.”—Michael 
Williams. Selma Lagerléf, Bruno Frank, Maurice Maeterlinck, Paul 
Claudel, Jacob Wassermann are among the thousands who have enjoyed 
and profited by a reading of this world-embracing book. 143 magnificent 




















illustrations. 


$5.00 


























“Don’t miss this brilliant 
and eminently readable 
analysis of the problems 
that confront every one of 


us today.” 
—New York Eve. Post 


AMERICA 
LOOKS ABROAD 


THE NEW ECONOMIC HORIZONS 
by Paul M. Masur 


“I doubt that anyone has made or 
can make a fairer or clearer analy- 
sis of our economic situation; cer- 
tainly no one could present it more 
vividly or dynamically. American 
Prosperity showed Mr. Mazur to 
be one of the keenest economists 
since Keynes. America Looks 
Abroad shows him to be also a 
philosopher and a prophet of the 
major 12ank.”—Prof. G. B. Hotch- 
kiss, New York University. $3.00 





“A brilliant book, new veri- 
ties, thrilling perspectives.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 


THREE MASTERS 


BALZAC - DICKENS 
DOSTOEFFSKY 


by Stefan. Zweig 


Stefan Zweig has painted the three 
great literary figures of the 19th Cen- 
tury in the light of their works and 
of their lives. Ludwig Lewisohn says: 
“Tt is all magnificent. So much 
knowledge, such close thinking, prose 
so beautifully wrought. . . . Greatly 
conceived and nobly executed.” 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 

$3.00 
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“He takes Arabian 
Night's characters and 
makes them living flesh 
and blood. To me it ts the 
medieval ages resur- 
rected.” 

—WILLIAM BEEBE 


MOGREB-EL-ACKSA 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO 


by R. B. Cunningham 
Graham 


One of the last adventurers in the 
grand tradition and a great prose 
artist has told “a picturesque and 
enchanting tale of a vain attempt 
to get into a forbidden Moham- 
medan city in the Atlas mountains, 
full of vivid and enthralling inci- 
dent and sparkling with wit.”— 
The Outlook. “A continuous de- 
light.”—Joseph Conrad. 4 National 
Travel Club Book. With an intro- 
duction by Edward Garnett. $3.50 
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SCANDINAVIA AND RUSSIA 


Twenty-nine Days Abroad — Hamburg, Cepen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow. 
Two weeks in Russia—Leader: WmLiAM CLARK Trow, 
University of Michigan. Sailing from New York 
Ss. S. EUROPA—June 18th. Price from New York— 


$756. From Hamburg, June 26th—$521. Registra- 
tions open. 
Thirty-six Days Abroad — Copenhagen, Gotha 


Canal, Steckholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Reval, Riga, Berlin. Two weeks in Russia. Leader: 
Roswe.it JoHNson, University of Pittsburgh. Sailing 
from New York S. S. EUROPA—June 18th. Price 
from New Yerk—$935. From Copenhagen, June 
25th—$679. Registrations open. 


Other Itineraries—Leningrad, Moscow, the Volga, 
Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine—5 to 36 days in Russia. 
Sailings May 14, 30, June 3, 18. 24, 28, July 5, 10, 
24, Aug. 14, 21. Parties of eight plus American 
leader. 


Registrations open. 





We Broke the Barriers 


Four Years Ago 
And Now— 


We celebrate our 4th Anniversary by offering 
an excursion tour which will eclipse all others. 


May 28th is the date of the 1930 anni- 


versary tour to 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


S.S. AQUITANIA 


$340 


The Special Feature of This Trip 


is an enchanting cruise through the Kiel Canal 
and the North Sea on the S.S. Lancastria, cabin 
class for all our passengers. 


Illustrated booklets, itineraries and schedules of future 
sailing dates mailed on request. 


WORLD§TOURISTS, Inc. 


Visits to 





175 Fifth Ave. New York Algonquin 6656 








85.6 per cent of the families there were no dependent chil- 
dren over fourteen, and in only 0.2 per cent of the cases were 
there two or more dependent children over fourteen. This may 
be taken to put a definite limit to mental and economic de- 
velopment. He shows that there are fewer wage-earners to 
each family than has been supposed; practically half the families 
had only one wage-earner, slightly over one-fourth had two, 
while 23.8 per cent had three or more. The male head of the 
family was gainfully employed in 96.7 per cent of the families 
where the father was still living. 

The cotton mills of North Carolina employ a larger per- 
centage of workers below the ages of 25 to 44 than do industries 
as a whole in that State, in Massachusetts, or in the United 
States. The wage data, liable to error because supplied by the 
workers themselves, showed an average weekly income per 
family of $28.65, a median of $25.43, and the modal $16.07. 
Families moving from village to village oftener than once a 
year comprised 21.6 per cent of the total, and 7.6 per cent 
moved at the rate of more than twice a year. 

Broapus MITCHELL 


Books in Brief 


An American Jezebel. By Helen Augur. Brentano’s. $3.50. 
Unafraid: A Life of Anne Hutchinson. By Winifred King 
Rugg. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

It is a good thing, every so often, to reexamine the growth 
of various forms of toleration in America. We are too prone 
either to fall into the error of believing that intolerance is a 
result of the World War and did not exist in the old days, or to 
assert that as far as religious freedom goes it has always existed 
in the United States, and that we thereby shame every country 
so backward as to have an established church. Let it be said at 
once that in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century there existed one of the tightest, most 
unreasoning, and most merciless theocracies that ever flourished 
apywhere. Thither came Mistress Anne Hutchinson, wife of 
William Hutchinson, gent., of Lincolnshire, eager to hear again 
the preaching of her beloved leader, John Cotton. She was full 
of zeal not only for the performance of every housewifely task, 
including the bearing and rearing of some ten children, but for 
God and His son, Jesus Christ. She brought the fresh winds of 
direct and personal revelation into the Calvinistic rigidities of 
the colony. Her “Covenant of grace,” as opposed to the more 
regular “Covenant of works” of the church’s governors, got her 
into trouble, and because she was too brilliant an expositor of 
her doctrines not to be listened to she was finally excommuni- 
cated with all due infamy. Miss Augur has told Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s story with great understanding and pity, as well as with 
appreciation of her gifts as a preacher and as a woman. She 
has written a stirring book without resorting unduly to fiction- 
izing; she has made of her heroine a thoroughly sympathetic fig- 
ure, difficult to live with, perhaps, but none the less admirable 
for that. Miss Rugg’s is a much less competent book, spoiled 
in particular by long, imaginary conversations between Mrs. 
Hutchinson and her husband, her friends, and her God. 


This Is My Body. By Margery Latimer. Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith. $2.50. 

We have had no social revolution; but the sexual revolu- 
tion has come irresistibly and has been won largely by woman. 
In “This Is My Body” Miss Latimer, whose early work showed 
promise and a certain eagerness, has given us in Megan Foster 
one of the heroines of this more or less perceived, but formida- 
ble, transition. Megan from the very beginning is simply and 
naturally imbued with the joyous principles of the irrepressible 
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Dr. Samuel Schmalhausen. She revolts against her family. She 
is a rebel at college. She says: “I love life—I want life... . 
Oh, oh, I have to know a man.” And to the first man she 
meets: “I want to know about life . .. reality.” At page 74 
she has advanced to: “I feel white, I feel empty.” And not 
long after: “Oh Gerald, I’m burning—I’m burning!” In her 
search for reality (life?), litthe Megan moves forward always 
in a straight line until she finds it; and then, obviously, the 
emptiness within her is filled. 


Testamento Literario. Por Armando Palacio Valdés. Madrid: 
Victoriano Suarez. 4 pesetas. 

Armando Palacio Valdés is a contemporary of Pérez 
Galdés, José Maria de Pereda, Emilia Pardon Bazan, Leopoldo 
Alas—the noble group which had made Spanish letters at the 
beginning of the century the peer of any in the world. All these 
other authors are gone, but the creator of “José” and “La 
Hermana San Sulpicio” has lived on to a hale old age, and 
still writes readable stories in his gentle nineteenth-century 
manner. His “Literary Testament” is a collection of essays 
on the writer’s vocation, the attitude he should take toward such 
matters as family, friends, politics, hygiene, reputation, money, 
and the like, on Catholic orthodoxy, morality, optimism—all 
sweetened with naive humor and phrased in a calm and beau- 
tiful Spanish which is a welcome relief from the gallicized lingo 
of a large part of the younger writing generation in Spain. 
Valdés has a delightful gift of apposite allusion which is not 
seriously marred by his habit of inaccurate quotation. 


Music 


A “Spiritual” Concerto 
6 em Schola Cantorum ended its season with a noble dis- 


play of new works. Although, like matrimonial adver- 

tisements, its concert was better on paper than face to 
face, it contained three exquisite madrigals of Monteverde ex- 
cellently done, a folk song of Joaquin Nin for the brilliant voice 
of Adele Vasa and women’s chorus (the most beautiful new 
piece on the program), and the much-heralded Spiritual Con- 
certo of the Russian Arthur Lourié. This was scored for piano, 
barytone solo, brass, contrabassi, and chorus, with a text from 
the Exultet of the Ambrosian Easter Vigil and part of the 
Forty-second Psalm. It was called a “vision of mystical pro- 
gression.” 

It proved exciting and baffling. For despite the superb 
playing of Denyse Molié and the careful direction of Hugh 
Ross the piece missed fire. It seemed loaded with significance 
that usually remained obscure. One felt it was often on the 
point of some astonishing revelation, that clouds would open 
and the God of Abraham, Kant, and Mr. Eddington be dis- 
covered in an atomic radiance. Indeed, to the text “deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of Thy waterspouts” the mixture of 
terror and joy proclaimed in the program notes certainly took 
shape as, against shattering piano rhythms, the choral voices 
rose upon a prolonged and awesome crescendo. There was a 
sense of sundering dimensions, of the breaking through of 
strange lights and immense vistas, the swirling disintegration 
of normal perception attributed to the mystic before he loses 
himself in cosmic consciousness. Here the music should have 
stopped. No temple could have adequately crowned those 
stairs. Unfortunately it continued, and the work ended in 
throat-splitting and painful bathos. 

This work is the opposite of Mr. Prokofieff’s brilliant and 
empty concerto, recently mentioned. Mr. Lourié was obviously 
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The Training School for Jewish Social Work 
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DISCUSSION GUILD EVENTS ARE CONSISTENT 
“SELL OUTS.” TO AVOID INCONVENIENCE 
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UTERAR EDITOR = CHAIRMAN 


CARNEGIE HALL, FRI. EVE., MAY 9 


Sith St. & ith Ave. at 8:45 
TICKETS $1-$1.50-$2-$2.75 (Boxes on Application) 
For Sale at Box Office, Kand School Beok Stere, 

7 East 15th St. Columbia Book Store (Journalism Bldg.) 





ON FRIDAY EVE., MAY 2 AT 8:30, HEYWOOD 
UN LECTURES ON “*THIS COCKEYED WORLD” 
BRO SEX — RELIGION — THEATRE 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, 34th St. & Park Ave. 


DISCUSSION GUILD—R 1002—15 E. 40th St. LEX. 7483 
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PLays TO SEE 


tA Month in the Country—Guild—S52nd St., W. of B’dway. 
tApple Cart—Alvin—52nd St., W. of B’dway. 

*Civic Repertory—i4th St., W. of Sixth Ave.—See Advertisement. 
Ruth Draper—Comedy—4ist St., E. of B’dway. 

tFlying High—Apollo—W. 42nd St. 

*Hotel Universe—Beck—45Sth St., E. of Eighth Ave. 
tJonica—Craig—S4th St., E. of B’dway. 

*The Green Pastures—Mansfield—47th St., W. of B’dway. 
*The Last Mile—Sam H. Harris—42nd St., W. of B’dway. 
tTopaze—Music Box—45th St., W. of B’dway. 

*Uncle Vanya—Cort—W. 48th St. 


Fits 


Journey’s End—Gaiety—46th St. and B’dway. 

All Quiet on the Western Front—Central—47th St. and B’dway. 

Old and New—Cameo—42nd St. and B’dway. 

Asphalt—55th St. Playhouse—E. of 7th Ave. 

Bishop Murder Case and Two Arabian Knights—Beg. May 4— 
Fifth Ave. Playhouse—66 Fifth Ave. 

The Last of Mrs. Cheney—Beg. May 2; Slightly Scarlet—Beg. 
May 6—Little Picture House—50th St.. E. of Lexington Ave. 

Christina—Beg. Apr. 30; Hearts in Dixie and South Sea Rose— 
Beg. May 3—Film Guild—52 W. Eighth St. 

Anna Christie—Beg. May 3—Little Carnegie Playhouse—146 W. 
57th St. 

LECTURES 

This Cockeyed World—Community Church—34th St. and Park 
Ave., Fri. Eve., May 2—Under auspices of Discussion Guild. 

Love in the Machine Age—The Group—150 W. 85th St.—Tues. 
Eve., May 6th. 

Symposium “The New Generation”—Town Hall—Mon. Eve., 
May Sth. 


*Drama. tComedy. tMusical. 


moved by what he had to say. Why then did he fail—save once 
—to move his hearers? Perhaps for one of two reasons. An 
artist’s medium is the common denominator between his own 
emotional conviction and that of his audience. As he works 
over his subject, seeking to reduce its material to the simplest 
means that can support its content, he may pass the point of 
balance between creator and perceiver and go on to an exag- 
gerated simplification. The medium becomes increasingly ade- 
quate to him through familiarity, and he pares it down until 
it is no longer rich enough to carry his ideas and emotions to 
the spectator. The result is understatement—a sufficiently rare 
vice to make us hope that if this is the concerto’s fault, Mr. 
Lourié’s future works will correct it. One hopes, too, that Mr. 
Lourié will not fall into the error of loading his music with 
arbitrary meanings, or push esotericism too far, for his sin- 
cerity is undoubted. It is too rare a quality to be shut away in 
specialized chambers for the mystically elect. 
Hussarp HuTCHINSON 


Drama 
Lillian Gish Keeps a Secret 


HE audience which gathered to see “Uncle Vanya” pro- 
H duced at the Cort Theater could probably be divided 
without great difficulty into two groups, the first being 
composed of those who came to see Chekhov’s play and the sec- 
ond of those who were curious to learn if Miss Lillian Gish is 
really an actress or merely a puppet which happened to acquire 
renown in one of the various mysterious ways associated with 
the movies. The first of these groups was certainly rewarded, 
for “Uncle Vanya” is a play no less rich than the others which 
came from the same pen, but those who were anxious to answer 
the question about Miss Gish must have come away nearly as 
puzzled as they were when they went. 

It is not, be it understood, that the performance is bad, for 
if it were then our doubts would at least be resolved. The fact 
of the matter is, however, that she manages most adroitly to 
sidestep the question, that the role which has been assigned her 
and the interpretation which she has been allowed to give to it 
are such that we are no more sure than we were in the days 
when she was the particular star of the great Mr. Griffith 
whether she has real talents or merely certain odd deficiencies 
which a skilful director can utilize after the fashion of the 
marionette master and the character doll. There was always 
something negative about her, and Helena, as Miss Gish plays 
her, fits all too well the personality of the actress as it has been 
hitherto revealed, for she is little except an enigma. No one 
knows why she married the aging and tedious professor, no one 
knows why she remains faithful to him, and no one knows what 
kind of character, if any, she has. She is beautiful in a quaint, 
angular, and anemic sort of way. She confesses gently that 
she has no intelligence to speak of and no particular interest in 
anything whatsoever. And though she is, to be sure, kindly 
enough, it is hard to say whether or not that kindliness is due to 
more than an absence of passion so complete that not even 
malice is possible. Helena, in a word, remains merely a shell, 
and so does the actress who portrays her. Chekhov never tells 
us whether or not there is anything positive behind the mysteri- 
ous reserve of his character, and Miss Gish never allows us to 
see whether she is acting a role or merely behaving in her 
accustomed fashion—which is all very well so far as this par- 
ticular performance is concerned, but which leaves the question 
of her ability as an actress exactly where it was before she 
made her first appearance upon the legitimate stage. One is 
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PLAYS 
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IVIC REPERTORY ‘“Svenine, 8:20" 


50c, $1, $1.50. Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays, 2:30 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 
Fri. Eve., aap 5 {“Would-Be-Gentleman ;” Sat. Mat., May 3, 
“Peter Pan ;’ t. Eve., “ ‘Romeo and Juliet ;” Mon. 
p> 4 5, "Romer" and Juliet ;” Tues. Eve., “May 6, eee 
” Wed. Eve., May 7, “Open Door” and * "Women Have 
Phos Way ;” Thurs. Mat., May 8, “Romeo and Juliet ;” 
Thurs. Eve., “The Living Corpse. 
Seats 4 weeks in advance at Box Office & Town Hall, 118 W. 43rd St. 





THE THEATRE OF THE DANCE 


116 West 65th Street, Studio 220—SUS. 0855. 


DORSHA 


Presente en wrusual program of interest to the discerning 
every Saturday evening. Subscription $1.00 











LAST WEEK! 


RUTH DRAPER =: 


SKETCHES 
Evenings: Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Sunday, 8 :50. 


THEATRE, 4ist East of Broadway. Mats. Thurs. 
COME D Y and Sat., 3:30. VERY GOOD SEATS at $1.00 


Popular Price ($2.50) Matinee Saturday 


CANDY 











HERMAN SHUMLIN presents 


THE LAST MILE 


“Most exciting production in New York this season.”—Richard 
Watts, Jr., Herald Tribune. 


SAM H. HARRIS renee wlatiness Wea. & Bat 2:38, 


HONEY-MAID CHOCOLATES 
Less-Fattening 
How delicious you will say! What a real relief to forget the calories 
nd enjoy all the candy one a i pleasant 
discoveries im the Dinw Yoana PACEAGR A realistic at a boner 
comb. One pound De Luxe gift box at $2.50. Mail orders promptly 


THE ALBERT N. DUKER ORGANIZATION 
140 William St. N. ¥. C. 





LECTURES AND FILMS 











The Theatre Guild Presents 


HOTEL UNIVERSE 


A NEW PLAY By PHILIP BARRY 


MARTINQBECK or 3.sfuSis, Tit, ERE, £55 


A MONTH wa: COUNTRY 


By IVAN TURGENEV 


2 THEATRE, 52nd St., W. of Broadway 
Guild Evgs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30. 


The Apple Cart 


Bernard Shaw’s Political Extravaganza 


ALVIN : even, 8:20. Mate Weds & Sat., 2:30 








To The Group: “What, no swimming pool, billiard room, tennis 
courts—instead a theater, chamber music, discussion groups, —_ 
at last, a civilized club, "in an uncivilized country, they tell me 
prodigious Pe anOnGr BERNARD SHAW. 


THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
L The Intellectually Adult 
meets oer evening at AUDITORIUM 
150 West 2 th S block East of Broadway.) 
Tuesday penn May Gth, at 8:30 P. M. 
FLOYD DELL 


Cm — and Critic) 
will s on: 
“LOVE IN THE MACHINE AGE” 


MAY 13th. SPRING FESTIVAL 


Batertalquent and Dance 


Admission Members Non-Members 75c 
titembership dues for year $1.00) 
Weekly notices mailed on request. 




















presents ~JQURNEY’S END” 


The all-talking screen version of R. C. Sherriff's World-Famed 
Play with a powerful cast headed 4 COLIN CLIVE, creator 
of the stage role of Captain Stanho 
GAIETY THEATRE, B’way &. 46th St. 
Twice Dally, 2:45-8:45 
3 times Sat., Sun. & Holidays 2:45—5 :45—8 :45. 
Midnight Show Every ap — 
Seats selling 4 weeks ah 


6 Splendid Speakers in One Splendid Evening 


Symposium: THE NEW 
GENERATION 


TOWN HALL— MONDAY, 8:30, MAY 5th 


Fritz Wittels 
Samuel Schmalhausen 
Victor Calverton 


Tickets: $1, $2, #3—at Town Hall Box Office or 
Rozanna Welle Lecture Bureau, 398 7th Ave., N. Y. 


John Watson 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
Sidonie Gruenberg 














GRE Eugene O’Neill’s 


Garbo™ “ANNA CHRISTIE” 


With Charles Bickford, Geo. Marion, Marie Dressler 
PLAZA THEATRE LITTLE CARNEGIE PLAYHOUSE 


58th St., East of Madison A.° 146 West Sith Street 
Wed. to Fri.. April 30 to Mr 1 Sat. te Tues., May 3 to 6 








TH ST. PLAYHOUSE. 55th 8t., E. of 7th Ave. Circle 0129. 
5 Continuous 1:30 until Midnite. 


NOW PLAYING 
Die Erich Pommer UFA Production 


ASPHALT 


A drama of modern street life in the German capital. Produced 
by the creators of ‘‘Homecoming” and “Hungarian Rhapsody.” 











TACT AT 
* the most exciting and significant 
ge problem now facing SOVIET 
Ss RUSSIA explained in 


s 


» “OLD! NEW” 


ff SOVKINO FILM DEPICTING 
° THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


DIRECTED BY THE 

CREATOR OF “PO- 

TEMKIN” AND “TEN Sens ein 
DAYS THAT SHOOK 

THE WORLD 


AMERICAN rime MAY 2nd 
THEATRE 


x0 CAMEO fn i's wer 


Popular Prices 
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S U M M E R 











THURSDAY — FRIDAY — SATURDAY— SUNDAY 


Decoration Week-End 
4 GLORIOUS $30 


FUN DAYS 


NO EXTRAS. EVERYTHING INCLUDED. 
1. Rounp Tair Fars 3. ALL MBALS, COMING AND GOING 
2. Camp TRANSPORTATION 4. Stay aT CAMP 
VIA SPECIALLY CHARTERED “NON-STOP” TRAIN 
Leaves Thursday, ¢ P. M. 











ACCOMMODATIONS LIMITED 
EARLY RESERVATION URGED 
You wouldn’t know the old place, now! 
° o Bo came oft StaRe cae - - - but what 
improvements . at facilities . . . e’en the 

golf course nearing ot 
Special June Rates $25 Weekly 


ECHO LAKE TAVERN 
475 FIFTH AVE. Phone: LEX 8879 
R. B. NUDELL M. NUDELL 


WARRENSBURG 
x Y¥. ss 























decoration day week- 
end excursion in 
the green mansion 





manner 
(CIRIEIEN 
MANSIONS — Won't 
Warrensburg, N. Y. You 
Join 
Us? 
Reservations limited. SPECIAL JUNE 
For particulars write or telephone RATES 


LENA BaARIsH 
Sam GARLEN 


GREEN MANSIONS, 
11 West 42nd Street 
Longacre 2688 




















TIMBERLAND 


WHERE CONGENIAL FOLK GATHER 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 


DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 


By our Special ar Express leaving Grand Central Thursday 
25 P.M. Dinner on train. 


ALL CAMP SPORTS 
MODERN COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS 
EXCELLENT MEALS 
Total charge of $29 includes round trip R. R. fare 
N. Y. C. Address Directors 
83 West 42nd 8t. Esther R. Kessler 


Pennsylvania 7663 Morris Harkavy 
(Booklet on Request) 








TWEEDS 





Direct from the Makers. 


merely reminded of the fact that some sphinxes have secrets and 
some have not. 

As to the play itself, no one familiar with Chekhov's other 
work needs to have described again either his charm or his 
peculiar melancholy humor. This particular piece is called a 
comedy, and if by comedy one means a tale which ends in gen- 
eral happiness or lovers’ meetings then the title is hardly de- 
served. But if, on the other hand, one means by the term a 
work which accepts human weakness as the basis of its effect 
and its philosophy then the right to the description is richly 
earned. “Uncle Vanya” exists in order that full-length portraits 
may be drawn of certain delightful but absurd eccentrics such 
as only Chekhov’s tolerant but unrelenting analysis could make 
real—of the pompous professor who has spent twenty-five years 
lecturing about things which “the intelligent knew already and 
the stupid weren’t interested in” and of the pockmarked de- 
pendent, Waffles, who boasts that he is happy only to be told 
that he lies, that, as a matter of fact, the reason everybody loves 
him is simply that he is unhappier than everybody else. Such 
company is neither brilliant nor exciting, but when seen through 
the keen, gentle, and almost passionless eyes of Chekhov it is 
as interesting as any company could be. He neither admires, 
nor lectures, nor despises them. He is neither sentimentalist, 
nor satirist, nor cynic. And yet there is something which in- 
spires in him both a profound interest and a complete under- 
standing. Is that something, perhaps, the fact that he was so 
much a part of the generation he described that he heard always 
in his ear a whisper which said, “There but for the grace of 
God go I”? 

In a generally excellent production the work of Walter 
Connolly as Uncle Vanya and of Osgood Perkins as the doctor 
stands out—which is odd enough in view of the fact that the 
first has been associated chiefly with popular farces and the 
second with “hard-boiled” melodramas. 

“Lady Clara” (Booth Theater) is a mild but amusing 
comedy about a cockney girl who discovers herself to be the 
daughter of an earl. For a time the audience is kept in pleasant 
doubt whether the plot is going to take its cue from “Pyg- 
malion” or “Peg o’ My Heart,” but the girl not unwisely de- 
eides that a humble station is preferable to the course of dis- 
cipline required to make a lady of her. Florence Nash plays 
the heroine with much humor. 

“Penal Law 2010” (Biltmore Theater) is as unspeakably 
bad as plays produced by the author generally are, while as for 
“Room 349” (National Theater) it must try to get along with- 
out comment from me. A last-minute postponement on the 
part of the management made it impossible for me to attend. 
From the reports, however, I judge that the apparently un- 
fortunate combination of events was a blessing in disguise. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu 

















THE MAN WHO WAS THERE 


By N. A. Temple-Ellis 


“@* THE DINING-FLOOR of the little bungalow 
lay a man with a bullet through his heart, and 
on the veranda outsi¢~ nother man sat in a deck 
chair, placidly readin; Palgrave’s ‘GOLDEN 
TREASURY.’ ” 


That’s the beginning of “The Man Who Was 
There.” And the whole story speeds along at that 
thrilling pace. Here’s the new puzzler by the author 
of “The Inconsistent Villains,” winrer of the $2,500 
Dutton Mystery Prize. $2.50. 
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CAMP TAMIMENT 


an ideal — for adults 


Forest Pa ~ 4 Penna. 


Located in the heart of 
the Blue Mountains —a 
Paradise of forest beauty 
—land and water sports 
—excellent food — dra- 
matic and musical diver- 
sion—a place to make 
worth while friendships. 


Season: Decoration Day 
through Labor Day 


Special Decoration Day 
rate—Thursday to Sun- 
day, $16.00. 


For full information write to 
New York Headquarters 


CAMP TAMIMENT 


7 E. 15th Street, N. Y. City 
Algonquin 3094 











THE LAKE VIEW 


Strver & Camen 


rpassing Accommodations 
ym here of Refinement 
cellent Cuisine 
Moderate Rates 
59 Madison Ave. Phone Lakewood 287 
Lakewood - New Jersey 





Rieber’s Cottage, Belle Harbor, L. IL. 


Fo complete relaxation, invigorating sea air. 
Modern accomodations, excellent home cook- 
ing. Reasonable rates. Forty minutes from city. 
By day or week. $25. per week until July Ist. 
Call Belle Harbor 0089. 


PEND delightful summer in Virginia. Off 

tourist route. Large colonial estate in 
Shenandoah Valley. Privacy. Best of Southern 
cooking. Seven hours to City. Free golf. $10 
to $15 ey Major Marshall MacDonald, 
Media Farm, CHARLES TOWN, W. Va. 


OR relaxation, beautiful country and pleas- 
ant companionship; phone to 
The HIL-BERT HOUSE 
Lake Mahopac, - 7% 
Hn. Friepserc, Prep. ‘el. Mahopac 353 


ZINDOREST PARK, Monroe, N. Y. 


GE your vacation or week-end at our 
wonderful 150 acre estate. It must be seen 
hours on the Erie or 











to be appreciated. 1% 
Route 17. Phone 122-F-3. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 
Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to insure their appearance in the 
issue i THE NATION on the stands the 
following Thursday. 

Rates: Minimum % inch (30 words). age - 

Each addition 6 words 
Please accompany order with men 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey St.. N. ¥. C. 


Fitzroy 9074 














TROUT LAKE CAMP 
Decoration Day Week End 


Thursday evening to Sunday evening 
includes fare and everything else. 


Trout Lake Special non-stop train leaves 
Thursday, 6:25 P.M., Daylight Saving time. 
Rain or shine you will enjoy every minute 
of your stay here. Hotel comforts—all pos- 
sible camp sports and social activities. Ac- 
commodations are limited. Please rush your 
reservations. 


Trout Laks CAMP 
220 W. 98th St. 


Camp A: 
New Yo 
Tel. Riverside 9499 


ddress 
Lake George, N. Y. 








FOR YOUR SPRING 
VACATION 
Complete rest and rebuilding, in delight- 


ful country. Invigorating outdoor life. 
Saddle horses. Also ideal for week-ends. 


Only 1% hours from New York. 
TOPSTONE FARM 


IN THB CONNECTICUT BILLS 
Write: R.F.D. Coan. 
Telephone: 648 








UNITY HOUSE 


FOREST PARK, PA. 
Open all year. Modern accommodations 
Combining rare indoor comforts, with 
all the stimulating outdoor activities. 


Make reservation—New York Office 
Chelsea 2148 3 West 16th St. 
Owned by International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. Operated on non-profit basis. 








Manhattan Beach Hotel 


Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. 


IVE in a modern fireproof hotel 

by the seashore for less than in 

the crowded city; $15 per week 

and up for two; every convenience; 

tennis and handball courts; 37 min- 

utes from Times Square (B.M.T. 

Brighton Beach station). Phone 
SHEepshead 3000. 











ROOMS—FURNISHED 





Attractive, 

cheerful studio room, all conveniences, 
reasonable rent; private family; separate 
entrance off the hall; refined young man pre- 
ferred. Tel. Academy 6013. 


10 TH at Central Park West. 





GPLENDD, large, furnished, front room, fire- 
place, private house and family pote en- 
trance, home privileges; at ridiculo Ww 
rental to cultured business woman. = w. 148th 
St. Near Drive. Edg 








| gm furnished room to rent, either for 2 

guene tte 3) > ee 
Attractive, sunny, adjoining bath. Modern; 
vator; reasonable. 628 W. Illith St. (84) 
Cathedral 2362. 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS AND GROUPS 








eeteraee = 


ay i uate 








a pa A. ac- 

S*aek trained trom New York. 4 in the guid- 
an 

ance of emall children. Resi a; 

trained nurse. H edu- 


Beoklet. Anne Josephsen, Ual- 
versity Ave., N. ¥. (Raymond 4145). 
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Unusual Opportunity 


CAMP MURMIN 
PREKSKILL, N. Y. 
Limited to 12 five-to-ten year olds; under di- 
rection of teacher-mother-dietician : compe- 
tent councillors; individual attention; no 
overstimulation ; real house. Write for booklet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray E. Lavine 





2821 Andrews Avenue New York 
Phone: SEDgwick 9563 vars 








CA™P ALADDIN, Bilackhall, Conn. Parents 

engaged in arts and ~~ lace 
their young children in a Ay 4 ~—~4 
ment and assure them of 7. eompantanahip of 
people who stress educational ideals rather than 
Rok Meo locke Directo or Waele 

ulloc , 

Brooklyn, N. Y. " i . Ave. 





Tyres ge camp near Peekskill, for a few 

ys 7-12 years. Excellent diet, vepsiaiion, 
fruit. Gardening, physical culture, artistic ac- 
tivities. Personal supervision by College trained 
woman. Box 2402, % The Nation. 





BUNGALOWS AND HOUSES 
FOR RENT 








LINCOLN BUNGALOWS 
For Families with Children 
4 rooms and large inclosed porch. Also beau- 
tiful farmhouses with gardens, riding horses 
and chickens. All modern facilities. 64 miles 
from N. Y. C. One hour and a quarter 
train. 1,000 ft. Berkshire Mt. elevation. 660 
acres, with private lake. Absolute country 
quiet with most gorgeous views. Office, 
TRAfalgar 7740. Home, MONument 4639. 


GUMMES RESTFULNESS, in unspoiled coun- 
try, forty miles from New York. Ee 4 
camps, some old 

new b J} 


Swimming. pool “Address C. °. sowping’porsbes 


. . 

















AY AY to Oct. 56 acres overlooking Croton 

Lake; remodelled farmhouse furnished; 6 
chambers, bath, continuous hot water, electricity 
gas, set tub, ‘telephone, fireplace; garage; 18 
minutes to Harmon, 50 minutes express to Grand 
Central; $1,000. 4 room modern bungalow 
screened. pc porch, fireplaces, $400. Box 2363, % 





COTTAGE in the Berkshires on a a oult- 
able for two —z six 

modern improvements ; range, 

aire, etc. Address A. thesbe, West =; 





SUMMER HOME FOR SALE OR 
RENT 





utes from Peekskill Station, large 8 room 
house with big po: eo, » garage, all com- 
pletely furnished in ing boat and outboard 


motor. tricity, phone, cooki and run- 
ning water. F tuffs and te door. 

lease to responsible or sell on reason- 
able down payment with fair mortgage. Can 
be seen during weekends tment. Phone 
Mr. Sherover, Canal 8045, or 2969. 
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FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


OU would like a park at your door? Southern 
sunshine? Woodburning fireplace? 3 room 
apartment, furnished with charm and verve, 
lower East side, $60. May to Oct. Orchard 4061. 











Fo sub-lease during Columbi ii 
or entire summer, furnished apartment; 
living room, foyer, with either 1 or 2 bedrooms, 
non-housekeeping ; Columbia section facing Riv- 
erside Drive. Box 2399, % The Nation. 





Arantaart in Greenwich Village, Early 

American antiques, 2 rooms, bath, cooking 
arrangements. June 1 to October 1, $75. Tele- 
phone Miss Marshall, Fitzroy 9074 business hours. 





“Sex Life and Proper Living” 
De. ALFRED ADLER 
at Rand Auditorium, 7 East 15th St. 
Friday, May 9h 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50c. Reserved $1.00 
Tickets: Columbia University Book Store. 
Rand Book Store. Algonquin 3094-5. 


Auspices Young People’s Socialist 
League Oircle 1 








FIVE LANGUAGES IN ONE 
E F008 pinctioal words attracti Raa 
Limited —, $1.50. Order ‘oder? 

Institute, 1263 Lexington Ave., New York. 








ROSPECT Tower-Tudor City. 12th floor, 2 

rooms, kitchenette, bath, furnished, piano, 
radio, maid service optional, July l1st-Sept. Ist. 
R taurant in building. Miss Lef- 
fingwell, Vanderbilt 4200 during day; Vanderbilt 
7140 evenings. 








EST End Ave. and 79th St. 3 rooms for 

summer months. Most modern. Grand 
piano. to party. Call 
Susquehanna 6225 8-10 A.M., 5-7 P.M. except 
Sunday. 








oe 2 room apartment, large living room, 
complete kitchen and bath; finely furnished. 
Grand piano, studio couch, many books. Cool 
and comfortable living quarters, centrally 
located. Stuyvesant 1232, mornings. 





GusLst for summer, attractively furnished 
studio apartment, 3 rooms, kitchen and 
bath, lower Manhattan. $75 monthly. Tel. 
Ashland 1414. 





OZILY furnished 3 room apartment, June 1 

to August 31, in Sunnyside, iene — 
near Bliss St, Station and 5th Ave. 
reasonable terms. Phone after 7 P.M. stiteetl 
2432. 


LANGUAGES 
FRENOHM, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH 
Conversational method. Native teachers. Private 
lessons, 75c, short course, 9 te 8 daily. 18th year 


FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 


FRENCH-SPANISH-ITALIAN 


GERMAN. Private lessons Tée (Daily 9-9). Na- 
tive teachers. Interesting con methed 
19th year. Also neglected English education 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1265 Lexington Ave., Nertheast Cor. 85th St 











ASSOCIATE WANTED 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO TAKE TRIP TO EUROPE IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH A SOUND BUSINESS PROPOSI- 
TION. ASSOCIATE WANTED. SMALL IN- 
VESTMENT REQUIRED. BOX 2398, % THE 
NATION. 





FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


ARGE studio apartment, E. 17th St. 4 rooms, 
studio 16 x 25, kitchen, fireplace, suitable 
for 2 or 3 persons. Convenient transportation. 
Furnished a ——-. from June 1. Rent 
, or Box 2405, % The 
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SUMMER 
PLANS 


The Nation Real Estate columns 
can aid you in finding 
— A Summer home 
— A Camp for your children 
— A Camp for you 
— A tenant for your home 


Look through the advertisements on 
these pages and if you don’t see any- 
thing to meet your requirements, 
state them in 30 words for $3.08, 
send in at once and catch the next 
issue. 
THE NATION 

20 Vesey St. Fitzroy 9074 











PERSONALS 





F you live in Washington, D. C., and are 

tainted with Red, Parlor Pink or even Lib- 
eralism and are interested in the formation of a 
literary discussion group, communicate with Box 
2397, % The Nation, 





Gut BILENKO: Your Mother is danger- 
ously ill, and your brother, Vladimir, is here 
trying to locate you. Please get in touch with 
Joseph Silberstein, 5548 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit. 





WOMAN LEADER WANTED 
FOR CULTURAL PROJECT— 


VW iter and humanitarian would like to get 
in touch with a sincere, high - souled, 
venturesome woman, 40 to 50, who is living on 
the intellectual and moral frontiers of the time, 
and is seeking an outlet for creative impulses— 
one who could find happiness in bringing —. 
and beauty into the lives of others. Should be 
economically independent, at liberty to act upon 
her own initiative and free from ideas of purely 
selfish gain. Use assumed name in answering 
(if preferred). “Californian,” Box 2409, 
% The Nation. 





HELP WANTED 





7ANTED—man—teacher for summer work 

at a progressive school suburban to New 
York City for work in gymnastics, athletics, 
group leadership, hiking. Camp or community 
center experience. Box 2403, % The Nation. 





RIVATE secretary, male, by distinguished 
American; must be stenographer, experi- 
enced in literary research to aid in preparation 
of manuscript. Must be willing to live in coun- 
try house in Virginia. Apply by letter, Box 
2404, % The Nation. 








THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T 
GET ELSEWHERE 
may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 








comsednasy ase tana Saas eeeee 
tion or profession when writing for informa 
tion and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dep’t N-6 New York City 





Atheist Poetry 
Collection of poems. Sample copy free. 
per iy -tose gpem Bet of tracts, 10s. 
fer Adv. ef Atheism, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


Assn. fer 
119 ry ‘Mth St. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





eee stenographer, extensive experi- 

rominent wri 

Q om a writers, part-time pre 
hest references. 


work. 
Riverside 8966, or Box 2336, % The Nation. 





Y" masa LADY, experienced in teaching 

mus Good pianist, typing, restaurant ex- 
ence. Columbia B.S. Bookish 

anne The Nemo B.S. tastes. Box Noa. 





VW oOMAN » by profession a teacher of 
art, ——— writing, desires entertaining 
ae lucrative summer position. Box 2382, So The 





BAEN ARD College ee planning trip po 
early June, wishes earn passage, 
chaperon, pone ee or child; exeaiont 

sailor; references. Box 2379, % The Nation. 





» er woman, filing, executive, thorough 
legal experience, excellent references, 
position. Box 2400, % The Nation. — 





D2TITIAN ; excellent restaurant experience, 

desires position for summer or longer if 
position offers sufficient attraction. Box 2401, 
Yo The Nation. 





GBCRETARY, Barnard College graduate, 19238, 

experienced, rapid, accurate stenographer, 
conscientious, seeks mame work, pleasant 
environment. Dewey 472 





A®t student seeks occupation during summer 
months. Will to do work of any ea city 

or country. Fermin Rocker, Manhatta: 

Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Opa « middle aged woman seeks a position 
of trust as companion, mothers helper or 
care taker. June to October. Expenses 
moderate salary. Will go anywhere. Apply 
Lucy Carr, 1425 Macombs Road, N. Y. 





RESPONSIBLE young woman wants work 3 
or 4 evenings a week. Typing: reading 
ag ee el with children. Address Box 2407, 
Y The Nat 





GecasTAaRy correspondent. long experience. 
knowledge Spanish, French, German; plays 
golf, tennis, swims; seeks interesting position. 
Box 2406, % The Nation. 





‘T FACHER carrying fair recommendations 

from his progressive elementary school ap- 
pointment desires consideration toward some 
secondary or primary school vacancy next year. 
Box 2408, % The Nation. 
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542° Killed 
117,089 Injured 


That’s the twelve-year safety record of the I. R. T. 
subways and their elevated subsidiaries, as against 
that company’s circulated claim of only 27 pas- 
sengers killed in the subway during the period 
1917-1928. 


How Safe Is the Subway? 


ies [L—!) | 75 


i 








+ 

by 

; Louis Resnick 

: is the first of three startling articles which will appear in 
: consecutive issues of The Nation beginning next week. 


One by one, Mr. Resnick explodes the myths evolved by 
the publicity which has accompanied the safety move- 
ment, and shows that life in the United States today is in 
fact more hazardous than ever. These are sound articles, 
supported by sworn and tabulated statistics; they show 
the disastrous results of safety bunk and indicate the 
measures requisite to a more adequate protection of life 
and limb. 


- Fr = | 


MAL the coupon today and we will be able to start your sub- 
scription with the issue containing Mr. Resnick’s first article. 


IN THIS ISSUE: THE NATION, 20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
The United Press $5 enclosed. Send me The Nation for the next 52 weeks, and 
FREE the issues containing Mr. Villard’s first two articles in 
by the series, ““The Press Today.” 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
—third of a series under the Pe ne PRT ee 


general title, “The Press To- 








day.” Six more articles in this NEE Si kana ven’ bao sdnctaadstuneeanhtneeenee 
series will follow in rapid - 

G6 iced ttinntic eB she dbo hbakt dub bomb dole bbs ee teen 
order. site 
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Is the Robot Fooling YOU ? 


Che Paris Correspondent of “VARIETY” reports: 
“The music-wise Continentals object violently to mechanical music (in the theatre).” 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my 
part, please enroll my name in the Music Defense 
League as one who is opposed to the elimination of 
Living Music from the Theatre. 

BRTIRD . «..00<.covsesccocesecnscnsedacsctnasnesssesocbecocsncetessasssoiboocorsoneces 


IBD i nccnncnescicsvstisynstabideinitchteandiniaiabitintatandbatnctpcnintieahiaes 


City éocbsacssnstenloatincssincacs “MEaeteidaeioes ‘ 


peenrereene(ffe 











HAT, then, if Europeans thus prove their 
W ‘‘music-wisdom,’’ are we North Ameri- 
cans supposed to be, that we are asked 

to accept mechanical music—and mechanical 
music only—in the theatre? Music-morons 
perhaps? 


Well, at least 2,000,000 theatre patrons have 
rejected that characterization by joining the 
Music Defense League. They mean that they 
want Real Music, not Canned Music exclusively, 
in the theatre. 





If you value the Art of Music, you too, should 
be numbered among the ‘‘music-wise.’’ Just 
sign and mail the coupon at the left. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





(Comprising 140,000 prof 


in the United States and Canada) 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation > 
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